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PREPAOE 


BoiiDg m; cooetant tond), &b a library worker, 
forwell orer fifteen yearo, with books and readera| 
of alldesoriptions and tutes 1 have disco vored that 
neither the average Indian reader knows where 
to look for inforxnatioD to assist him in his work 
nor the average librarian in India noakes an effort 
to assist him. The reason is that the research 
scholar or the reference assistantishandicapped in 
his efforts dne to the lack of a comprehensive 
reference book. In Western conntnee books 
which are nsefnl for this pnrpose, are available 
no donbt, but almost all of them are limited in 
their scope in as mnch as they deal only with 
particular topics or special branchee of knowledge 
and cannot, therefore, satisfy the needs of all. 
Often one has to fumble in the vast and ever- 
multiplying literature on all aspects of human 
knowledge to find out what one needs. The 
twentieth century does not permit of a liesurely 
search in the acquislion of knowledge in any 
direction. A quick reference book is almost a 
Sine tjua non. I have tried to condense a vast 
quantity of reference material in this handy 
booklet suitable eqnally for personal and deek 
use of the worker in a library and for the serious 
type of reader. 

In India, so far, very little has been written 
about reference work as a special branch of libra*- 
riansbip. The librarian of today is considered 
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to be a huiOtaQ iotermediary between the reader 
and the right book. bVr effective study of this 
I branch ofTibrarianship, an intimate acquaintance 
j with important reference books is very essential. 
This book is intended to meet this need. The 
aim has been to present a real introductory course 
in the use of reference books. It is hoped that 
this book will he of some use to the students 
nndergoing training in librarianship at various 
training centres in India. 

1 am conscious of my shortcomings which are 
many. I wish the task had fallen into better 
hands than mine. Bven now if some more 
qualified person or persons develop the ideas 
that are contained in these pages and produce a 
better book, I shall feel happy. As it is, I hope 
and trust that students will hud in this Wk the 
necessa^ reference to books in a suitably 
arranged manner which readers need to consult. 

I am gratefnl to Prof. Dr. Radhakamal 
Unkeijee, Head of the department of Economics 
and Sociology, Lucknow University, not only for 
the introduction he has oontributed to these pages 
bnt for his numerous suggestions, the incor¬ 
poration of which has immensely improved the 
book. My sincere thanks are dne to Mr. John D. 
Cowley M.A., F.L.A., Director of the School of 
Librarianship, London University College, who 
very kindly gave me permission to make a free 
use of his well known book “Reference Material", 
and for oorreoting the first two introductory 
chapters of this book. I am also obliged to 
Mr, Sant Ram Bhatia of Lahore, Forman Christiau 



CoUege Library, for valuable euggestions he bad 
been giving from time to time in the preparation 
of this book. I also express my iodebtedoess to 
Mr. B. R. Bbatia M. A., LL. B. the Proprietor 
Maxwell Press and his staff for printing this book 
in a short space of time. 


Hayes, Middlesex 
August 24th, 1939. 


Y. E. 




INTRODUCTION. 


I have much pleasure ia writing an Intro¬ 
duction to thie interesting and inrormative volume 
on “Reference Assietance". Mr. Fazal Elahi has 
bad long experience of librarj management, and 
is well acquainted with its modem techniques and 
methods. He has just returned from the stadvof 
library anentro in the University College, Tjondon, 
having obtained the coveted diploma from that 
institution. Ho has also seen with profit the 
working of several inoderii libraries in Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 

In all modern public libraries, whether in 
Europe or in America, the most useful person a 
reader comes across is the Reference Assistant. 
It ia he who leads him at once to the right bookj 
journal or any other source of inforuiatiou whicU 
can answer the query uppermost in his miudj 
The Reference Assistant aoes depend not merely 
on his personal knowledge but consults encyclo-/ 
paedias, yearbooks, periodical literature abstracts! 
and indices and similar publications as the occasion 
requires in order to increase his risefu loess to 
every type of readers. Besides, even the expert 
investigator may not have with him a full biblio¬ 
graphy on his own subject and the Reference 
Assistant is there often to assist him in this 
regard. 

In the Indian Libraries reference aid is seldom 
given. The lack of this service prevents us from 
getting the best out of our library resources, 
meagre as these are. In the absence of reference 
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work as a function of Indian libraries, I fool that 
this excellent haudbook, which summarises ref- 
[erencfl material usually available in India, will 
be of great aid to both library workers and 
general readers. 

I Mr. Fozal Klahi has classified thedrfferent kinds 
1 of reference literature, and has given a general 
idea of the contents in each kind, laying particular 
stress on the special needs of the Indian 
students Any reader who goes through this 
/will be better equipped for locating his source 
jof information. On the other hand, a library 
f assistant will also be able to give him bettw- 

' of reftrence material 

available m the library. 

... Compared with Western standards, Indian 
libraries are ^r and ill-managed. This book, 
which IS the first of its kind in India, no doubt 
will assist the reader whether in the home or 
in the library in selecting his reference material 
and the library staff b making the best use 
ot its resources for the benefit of the public. 

The library is the brain of the University; any 
im^vement in library service promotes the 
efficiency of teaching and the advancement of 
learning. The sooner this is recognised the 
totter It IS for universities and students alike. 
1018 book will have served its purpose’:well ifit 
contributes towarde this recognition. 


nieersity o/Lwfenow. 


Radhakamal Mukerjee. 




CHAPTER ONE. 


Klii-'ERENCE All). 

Reference aseistance ie that phase of library 
work which is directly concernea with the supply i 
of information and aid to the readers en^gM inj 
Rome form of study or research. And “the ideal 
librarian, like the ideal doctor, ie one who knows 
what to do at any moment”. Librarians and 
their technique have made such rapid progress 
daring recent years and books have multiplied 
to BU(m an enormous extent that a library, with* 
oat the provision of library assistance to the 
readers of diverse temperaments and tastes, ie for 
all practical purposes a dead horse. Libraries 
are now better planned and equipped, organised 
and administered. It is and always will be 
imperative to provide hnman beings as inter¬ 
mediaries between the reader and the right book. 
Without this the utmost use of great and big 
libraries is not possible. 

Time, nowadays, is money and the modern 
businessman, scientist, student, lawyer, manu¬ 
facturer, and even a man of ample leisure bas 
little spare time to find out from the hordes of 
books, published every day, the exact informa¬ 
tion he needs. Considering that he has time, he 
is still handicaped as he has no idea how to 
locate all the sources, which can supply his needs, 
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I without the help of specialised rafecepce assis* 
tance. 

It is DOW the task of the refereoce assistant 
to provide the reader with the fullest possible 
sources relating to the problem that a library 
contains. A busy man, who needs the latest aud 
most complete work on a subject, does not like to 
be referred to a fuller annotated bibliography on 
I it. That is where the specialised reference 
• Hhrariau steps in. 

There ore so many books, so many readers, 
so many different needs and approaches that 
they cannot be covered in less than a life time. 
This is true of all branches of knowledge. One 
must begin somewhere. A systematic and use¬ 
ful survey of all books on any topic is difhcnlt 
but it is possible to begin with a selection of 
those in daily use and of acknowledged impor¬ 
tance, and thus experimenting in the technique off 
book usage. 

One man spends an hour in a library fumbl¬ 
ing in catalogues and lists or wandering con¬ 
fusedly among the books, when all he wants is 
the date of the second battle of Panipat. Another 
man goes straight to any of the half a do^en books, 
that he knows, will tell him; jots it down and in 
three minutes he is gone. Unhappily the second 
type of man is so much rare. The daily losses 
in energy and material, that resnlt from sheer 
ignorance on the part of otherwise intelligent 
persons of how to avail themselves of the con¬ 
tents of books, must be colossal and beyond all 
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calculation. Here is the big claae of readers who 
need reference assistance, 
v' Catalogues and other similar aids are not of 
much direct use for specific items of information. 
They are rough and ready guides to books only 
and not to their contents. That is wliy the 
reference material is sought. Bibliographies, 
indexes to periodicals, sale catalogues, etc., are 
more often consulted in finding desiderata 
than mere catalogues of libraries. The reference 
assistant has to acquaint himself with these tools 
more intimately than the reader. The haHt 
must be cultivated of consulting them intelli¬ 
gently. This practice acts as a safeguard against 
omiesion of appropriate material. To use and 
examine the sources intelligently is a very 
important factor. Familiarity with the stock of 
the library is also essential and this factor should 
not be ignored. General reviews should be 
read and special note taken of important publica¬ 
tions coming out from day to day. Hoeides 
several English papers and magazines, the 
Statesman and other similar Indian papers should 
be thoroughly read from cover to cover. 

An intimate knowledge of the following 
sources of information is desirable on the part of 
the reference assistant; 

1 . Encyclopaedias and dictionaries which 
provide quick approximate information bearing 
on an enquiry. This is in reality the first step 
in the case of difficnlt subjects. 

2 . Bibliographies which extend the informa- 
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tion already yielded by encyclopaedias and 
catalogues concerning appropriate books and 
periodicals. 

3. Year-books and directories. 

4. MapSi atlases and gazetteers. 

5. Periodicals and their indexes, newspa.per 
1 clippings, government and official publications 

and transactions and other publications of learned 
SOCX0 s 

6. Catalogues of the library concerned. 
These help in gMning a general idea of the re¬ 
sources of the library. 

Sometimes it is presumed, after an eiamin^ 
tion of shelves and consultation of the card 
catalogue on the subject, that the resources oi 
the library on a specific subject have been ex¬ 
hausted. This is often assumed by the reader 
and at times accepted even by the busy reference 
assistant. The reason is that the ^ usual service 
to the individual is often meagre in public and 
university libraries, especially when the staff is 
limited and where circulation demands are press¬ 
ing. It is, therefore, essential that an average 
intelligent reader should be explained more 
definitely how classification and subject catalogues 
work, and to what extent he can rely upon 
these for locating his material. Far too often 
/the reader fails to obtain what he needs^ because 
he does not know how to use the bibliographic 
aids, and because the library assistant does not 
have time to seek further than the catalogue. 

In short, reference work does not constitute 
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only in the actual nee of reference books in reply 
to enquiries from readers. This phase of library 
practice should cover everything _ necessary to 
help the readers in their enquiries and each 
library should possess an adequate and suitable 
collection of reference books arranged in a 
manner as to be easily and conveniently con¬ 
sulted. A suitable collection of indexes and 
clippings, if maintained, should very usefully 
supplement the library catalogue and the book- 
stock. A trained and capable reference assistant 
can render expert aid in the use of the catalogues 
and other records, suggest books for special 
purposes to the readers, and give instructions to 
individuals, groups or classes in the use of refer¬ 
ence material available in a library. The public 
need help to solve out of the way facts. The 
reference assistant can suggest correct methods of 
research to an inexperienced reader with a view 
to guide the reader to help himself. The refer¬ 
ence work should not oe confined to the four 
walls of a library but should be extended through, 
inter-library loans, telephone reference work, 
specialist guidance from individuals, government 
or public service bodies, scientific and learned 
societies etc. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


HOW TO HANDLE A REFERENCE QUESTION. 

A reference q^aestion, completely and satis¬ 
factorily answered, involves three factors. The 
enquirer, the reference librarian and the sources 
or material available in the library. Until the 
enquirer is connected with the sources or material 
by the reference librarian, the circuit remains 
incomplete. Library constituencies are of various 
kinds. College and university libraries restrict 
themselves to definite programmes and aims. 
Special libraries are relatively small and homo¬ 
geneous, precise and intensive in demands; while 
on the other hand in the public libraries will be 
found all sorts and conditions of men, women, 
and children. The clientele in all these three 
kinds of libraries are alike, however, in one 
aspect at least; the majority of mankind, even 
students, need help and advice frequently in the 
reference use of a library. They may not always 
know it, or admit it, but it is true. Perhaps they 
feel that their needs or questions will not seem 
important or perhaps they are timid about appro¬ 
aching the library officials. Fortunately they are 
few in number, but they need help and they 
always get disproportionate and scanty atten¬ 
tion. 

There will be a class of people, who know 
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just wliat they want, will state their wants with 
clearness and espect you to meet them. There 
will be readers, who expect nothing of you, 
apologise for disturbing you and break into a 
fever of gratitude over the slightest assistance. 
Still more there will he people who expect you to 
do all their work for them. 

“The public is always right” is the maxim on 
which a reference assistant should work. It is 
the duty of a reference assistant never to appear 
annoyed, indifferent or seem too busy to be inter¬ 
rupted. He must meet all comers more than 
half-way. He should avoid a patronizing attitude 
and should always carry the impression of one 
who is eager to help. 

The enquirer will often put his enquiry in 
such general terms as to make it difficult for the 
assistant to understand correctly his needs, thus 
hindering him in the production of more specific 
or recent material. The reference assistant is, 
therefore, well advised to think over for a few 
moments the nature of the enquiry. The assis¬ 
tant should be infinitely patient and tactful in 
dealing with such occasions and should never be 
content until he is satisfied that be has under¬ 
stood the enquiry correctly. 

There is one thing most helpful to know, but 
most likely to be withheld bluntly. “For what 
is this wanted ?” “What is to be done with it ?” 
Strictly speaking this is no business of the assis¬ 
tant to ask but often it is volunteered and no 
item of information is more helpful. If it does 
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not come otkerwiee, the query, “Do you mind 
saying , -what this is for ? It will help very 
much in directing you to the best material”, will 
not often be resented. The enquiry must be 
understood correctly as it exists in the mind of 
the reader and not merely as it is stated in words. 
It often happens that the spoken enquiry is 
taken at its face value and in many instances the 
wrong book or inadequate material is supplied. 
The reader is misled or goes away dissatisfied. 

All questions asked, should be studied and 
examined. There are fact questions, research 
questions to be quickly sifted, separated and 
assigned for differing treatments. There are 
foolish and trivial questions, but it should be 
remembered that every question is important 
from the point of view of the reader and may 
not be lightly dismissed by the reference assis¬ 
tant without the fullest information from him 
and then not often without explanation. Prize 
puzzle questions, cross-word puzzles, newspapers 
contests, word-building contests and the like 
surely have slight claim on personal library 
service. 

Once the question has been fully understood, 
the experienced reference assistant gets into his 
mind almost instantly an array of possible 
approaches to it, a number of ways by which it 
can be solved or studied. A question generally 
gives some hint of the field in which it lies. If 
this is not clear or understood, a quick reference 
to a dictionary or encyclopaedia is what is needed. 
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If these do not isolate it minutely enough, recourse 
must be had either to a special encyclopaedia on 
that subject or to the latest handbook or manual 
where helpful bibliographies are also likely to be 
found. 

Questions about inventions, war, explorations, 
institutions, often point or lead to individuals 
and should be referred to biographical approaches. 
The usual approach to an enquiry is from the 
subject side, but often words, subjects, or questions 
yield to first approach from the angle of biblio¬ 
graphy. A.n instance of the quicker bibliographical 
approach is the location or identification of a 
minor writing of an author. A bibliography 
either of the author or of the subject of the paper, 
if found to exist, is likely to yield quicker 
results than the consultation of general indexes, 
trade lists, national bibliographies, etc Any 
clue to or intimation of thS' date or period to 
which the question refers is of utmost importance. 
Time is an essential element in almost every 
problem. 

When an enquirer wants up-to-date and most 
recent information on a topic, it is then that the 
real difficulty is felt. The most recent knowledge 
of a subject certainly exists in the minds of those 
who know, and is in an embryo state waiting to 
be reproduced in manuscript or print for commu¬ 
nication to others. The theory of documentation 
or “the collection, preservation and distribution 
of knowledge” is multiplying the recorded 
information beyond that of books, periodical 
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literature and other printed material and includes 
all forms of records e. g. gramophone records, 
films and even specimens of raw material or 
manufa'ctnres. The attention of the enquirer 
must be drawn to sources of knowledge other 
than those which are recorded and which are 
equally important i. e. manuscripts, and graphic 
or other material. 

When "the likely material, having dire^ 
bearing upon the enquiry, has been collected, it 
should b6 esamined in order to make sure that 
it is really relevant. It would be ridiculous to 
give to the inquirer a mass of books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, etc; much of which could have been 
eliminated by more careful selection on the part 
of the assistant. “Each process constitutes search 
and e’xamination and it is of the utmost importance 
for him to run over the whole plan, step by step, 
and td decide at each point whether a search is 
necessary in the class of material next on his 
list” Cowley. It should become a routine which 
must be followed religiously every time an 
enquiry is made. Deliberation, especially at 
first, win get'One farther and faster than undue 
eagerness, haste or flurry. Speed will be in order 
later, when the trail has been struck, yet even 
then careful going, close observation, and above 
all accuracy should not be sacrificed to speed. If 
the search is a long one, and early results are 
unsatisfactory, it is quite in order to say so, 
report procedure and results to date and make a 
request for more timer. Most inquirers will 
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prefer to wait for the best results if they feel 
sure that their requests will be followed up 
faithfully and promptly. , .. . . , 

The knowledge of the reference assistant and 
his intelligence play the most important part 
in the reference use of a library. Intelligent 
consultation and examination of sources of 
information are all important, and experience in 
the use of reference works, may sometimes lead 
to more ingenious applications of them in the 
solution of a problem. . . . 

Not all books in any library are thoroughly or 
equally reliable. “This fact carries in its train 
countless opportunities to discriminate among 
them, to develop and use a sense of beat 
evidence, to know for what kind of work it is 
imperative to get original source material, to 
appreciate that for a thoiisand and one questions, 
that make up the days’ work, secondary sources 
will suffice : and to know that there is a choice 
even among secondary sources”. We must, 
therefore, know the books before we use them. 
The irrelevant material should never be offered, 
and if the reference assistant, after mind reading 
and cross-examination, is still unable to recognise 
it as such, surely he has missed his calling. The 
personal acquaintance which reference librarians 
come to have with many regular visitors and the 
resulting knowledge of their interest, work and 
abilities, are of great help in selecting the 
appropriate material. 

In a college or a university library the 
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reference assistant enjoys the advantage of 
consulting the teachers in the various departments; 
such people possess more or less specialized 
knowledge in the spheres of their own subjects. 

Furthermore assistants should endeavour, 
by means of a desk file arranged alphabetically, 
to start a collection of quick reference material 
relating to out of the ordinary information 
furnished which might be needed again; records 
could also be kept of unanswered questions 
together with the details of the search. In the 
case of more difficult enquiries or those which 
involve the use of a large amount of material, 
the enquirer should be made to do most of the 
reading. 

It is for the assistant to find out how much 
work the enquirer can do himself. He should be 
asked if he is familiar with the card catalogue. 
If not, it should be briefly explained to him or 
he should be given a printed explanation of it. 
If he knows the principal periodical indexes, he 
should be shown their location in the library. 
He should also be shown the place where the 
current periodicals are kept. 

Time is another factor which must be consider¬ 
ed. When enquiries are made in a hurry it is 
most important that full advantage should be 
taken of the time available. It is advisable to 
find out in the first place the amount of time to 
spare and to plan accordingly the presentation 
of the material. If the time is limited the correct 
order of the presentation of the material is of the 
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Utmost importance and the production of less 
relevant material most inopportune. 

Sometimes enquiries are made by telephone. 
The enquirer’s name and telephone number 
should be noted and also the particulars of the 
information required. The search must be made 
at once, as most enquiries made on the telephone, 
are to be hurried. As soon as the information is 
ready, the enquirer should be run^ up and the 
collected information read over to him. 

An able reference librarian will never forget, 
when the resources of the home library are ex¬ 
hausted, the possibilities outside the library, 
city or even province. These auxiliary resources 
are more numerous, better organised and more 
easily available with the passing of every year. 
A great motto for the reference assistant is 
“Somebody knows” and it is often surprising to 
discover how close at hand that somebody 
usually is. 
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CHAPTER THREE. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 

A dictionary deals with words, giving 
definitions, whereas an encyclopaedia deals with 
subjects, giving information about important 
topics, famous people, noted places, and interesting 
events. They are useful when short authoritative 
articles are needed on any branch of human 
knowledge, except those,“up to the minute topics” 
and items of a purely ephemeral nature* They 
are in fact the first reference books- to be 
consulted. They contain material, besides being 
carefully edited, to include only reliable and 
up to date information, are well supplied with 
good maps, illustrations and short-but, useful 
bibliographies. The arrangement is alphabetical 
with copious cross-references and indexes. 

Encyclopaedias deal with the whole circle of 
human knowledge in a concise form. They are 
collections of as much information on all aspects 
knowledge as the size and method of each 
permit and are arranged to make it as easy as 
possible to find the required information. Ency¬ 
clopaedias should be consulted as first sources of 
information, unless an enquiry is obviously best 
answered by some other known source, or type of 
source. Since the beginning of the present 
century, the aim of the compilers has been to 
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limit them strictly to the supplying of impartial 
outline of knowledge and not to attempt material 
useful for educational purposes. 

Encyclopaedias are of two kinds, learned or 
popular. Learned encyclopaedias treat subjects 
in long articles, sub-divided into sections for 
history, the most recent developements, special 
applications, developement in particular countries 
and bibliography etc. Longer articles are always 
preferred, as information on the various aspects 
of a subject, which can appropriately be dealt with 
as a unit, are brought together. Longer articles 
give a better conspectus of a subject and its 
relationship and, though the reverse might seem 
to be indicated, it is frequently easier and briefer 
to give more information on a branch of a subject 
when that branch is incorporated in a general 
article than it would be if separate entries were 
used. An index must be provided. An example 
of the learned type is the Encyclopaedia 
Brittaniea. 

The popular type is invariably a reference 
book auQ presents the information under specific 
headings in the shape of short articles and 
sometimes in long articles. This type of 
encyclopaedia must contain many cross references 
froni and to related subjects, from main to sub¬ 
divisions. They may not have indexes, as they 
are generally self-indexing. They are not 
infrequently described as “encyclopaedic 
dictionaries.” Chambers encyclopaedia may be 
cited as an example of this class. 
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Any good encyclopaedia can be tested by its 
authority which should also include the qualities 
of accuracy, up-to-dateness and completeness. 
Its mechanical arrangement of subjects should 
be such as to facilitates the looking up of an 
information. It should contain good bibliogra- 

? hical references at the end of each article. 

'ublishers should be well-known and reputable. 
Date of copyright, and not of publication, 
should be looked into. The editor should be 
qualified enough for the purpose and care should 
be taken that he has actually edited the work 
and that his name has not been appended to the 
work. The articles should have been written 
by specialists and signed, and should be full and 
adequate and not too brief. Good and reliable 
bibliographies are provided and the arrangement 
of work is clear and easily understood and has 
enough cross-references and illustrations. 

Encyclopaedias should be very judiciously 
selected and used intelligently with full unders¬ 
tanding on the part of reference assistants who 
should be aware of the relative^ merits and defects 
of different works. A good and authoritative 
encyclopaedia is very expensive to produce, 
calling for very heavy outlay for experienced 
authors, good editorial oversight and careful and 
accurate printing. Cheap and consequently 
unauthortative ones will be found, on a closer 
examination, to have either utilised cheap hack 
writers or are mere reprints, with only slight 
changes, and old and out of date material which 
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from tlie point of view of any real authority 
will be really useless. An encyclopaedia should 
never be acquired without full knowledge of its 
character and rigid examination of the work 
itself. A good encyclopaedia is never entirely 
superseded and a library, doing reference work, 
should preserve copies of older editions as they 
are helpful in supplying information as 
to the condition or view on a given subject, art or 
science at the date when the book was compiled 
and in supplying minor bibliographical details 
and other articles omitted from the later editions 
to make space for other material. 

There are several reasons why encyclopaedias 
are useful for reference work. Firstly, they 
form the natural first sources of information 
secondly they present a precis of useful informa¬ 
tion on any given subject and consequently are 
more practical than textbooks or treatises. The ^ 
concise description is naturally not intended to 
be comprehensive but it makes an admirable 
starting point for exploration of any given subject. 
Beginners are likely to find encyclopaedic articles 
more useful than the expert, and for the former 
they do often provide a plan of work. The 
reference assistant can grasp the identity and 
relations of the subject. Every inquiry in a field, 
beyond assistant’s personal knowledge, should be 
met fiu-st by reference to encyclopaedias. Should 
the subject admit of a national point of view, 
foreign as well as English works should be 
consulted and compared. 
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Further, the encyclopaedia contains illustra¬ 
tions and many simple enquiries about costumes, 
antiquities, flags, etc., can be answered by 
reference to them. The learned or the serious 
■encyclopaedia will also refer the assistant to other 
■sources of information, as well as to outlining a 
subject. Bibliographies given at the end of each 
subject are very limited in scope and refer to 
■books published before the publication of the 
encyclopaedia itself; and in popular works only 
the standard treatises and text books are men¬ 
tioned and no mention of abstruse or highly 
.specialized monographs is made. The lists of 
books provided at the end of each article are 
selections and rarely include articles in periodicals 
■or items of less than permanent interest. Hence 
great care should be taken when consulting 
encyclopaedias. 

All encyclopaedias are arranged alphabetically 
and thus differ from treatises, where 
arrangement is systematic. The alphabetical 
arrangement is purely accidental and was not in 
vogue in the earlier works of similar nature. It 
ceases to be of great value when the length of 
articles demands the use of an index. The system 
of alphabetization is either “letter by letter” or 
“word by word”. Assistants should familiarize 
themselves with the systems adopted in the 
various encyclopaedias and other reference books 
which they use. 

Important foreign encyclopaedias should be 
ncquirm because these . works are necessarily 
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compiled from dififereat pointa of view. They 
add useful information and ideas, and are most 
important, because a foreign encyclopaedia will 
naturally ^ive more prominence to matters of 
national significance. To cite an example, a 
Oerman work will give full details about German 
towns which may only have found a most casual 
mention in an English work ; while a French 
work will give biographies of more Frenchmen, 
which would not have been considered important 
from the English point of view and vice-versa. 
Encyclopaedias of different nations supplement 
one another. 

Of the general encyclopaedias, the English 
language possesses the outstanding work in 
“Encyclopaedia Brittanica”, still supposed to be 
the best of its type in the world. It gives a 
eeholai'ly treatment of the arts, sciences, literature 
and general information. It is international in 
scope and British in point of view, although the 
fourteenth edition is now difficult to characterize 
as British or American. It is, perhaps, more 
Americanized than British. Articles are signed 
by initials and full names are listed in the front 
of each volume. Spelling is British. Pronuncia¬ 
tion is not indicated. Arrangement is “letter by 
letter” and not “word by word” e. g. Newark 
oomes before New York. Articles are arranged 
under broad headings and lack of cross references 
makes necessary the use of the index in yolume 
twenty-four. Up-to-date bibliographies are 
included and maps and diagrams are of excellent- 
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First edition 1768-71 in Scotland, published 
in three volumes. Fourth edition 1801-10, 
in twenty volumes. The eleventh edition ie 
based upon the ninth and tenth editions, but 
revised throughout, re-arranged with much new- 
material. 

Fourteenth edition is a survey of universal 
fcnowledge. cl921, in twenty-four volumes. 
Since 1938 a year book is being published to 
keep this edition up-to-date. An index i& 
provided. Refer first to the main sequence 
under the appropriate heading, but refer to the 
index if it does not appear and unless the entry 
is satisfactory the index should also be referred 
to for other headings which have a bearing on 
your subject. You will realise the importance 
of the encyclopaedia when you observe that the 
index contains more than ten times as many 
entries as there are headings in the main 
sequence. 

2. Chambers's Encyclopaedia. A dictionary of universal 
ksoivledge. New edition. Edited by David Patrick and 
William Geddie. Chamber; London and Edinburgh; 
Lippincott; Philadelphia. 1923-27. Ten volumes. 
Illustrations and maps. 

First edition by Andrew Findlater, 1860-68, 
partially revised in 1874, recast in 1888-92. 

It is of popular kind, 'which was based 
originally on the tenth edition, of Broekhaus. 
It contains very few long articles and is self¬ 
indexing. Servicable for questions which do not 
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«all for very long articles or full bibliograpHes. 
Many cross references are given in the test. 
Articles are not signed, but information given is 
quite reliable. Illustrations are old fashioned 
and give very scanty bibliographies. 

3. Annual Register. A review of public events at 
home and abroad. London. 1761-to date. 

It deals with English history, foreign and 
Imperial history, chronicle of events, retrospect 
of literature, science and art, public documents 
and has an index. It also describes some public 
documents and contains abstracts of political 
speeches. Mainly English point of view is 
expressed and English affairs are dealt with more 
fullness than those of other countries. A chapter 
■on Indian problems is always included. 

4. Encyclopaedia of Modem Knowledge; A compendium 
of modern thought written by eminent authorities in 
■science, art, literature, history, sociology, philosophy, 
psychology; edited by Sir John Hammerton. The Waverley 
Book Company, London. 5 volumes. 

Each volume has a separate table of contents, 
but a continuous pagination.' 

5. The New Gresham Encyclopaedia. Gresham 
Publishing Co., London; 1926, 12 volumes. Volume 12th 
is index. 

A useful work of reference. Articles are not 
signed although a list of contributors is given 
at the commencement of each volume. Volume 
12th forms an iudex. 
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American Encyclopaedias. 

1. The New International Encyclopaedia. Second 
jcdition. Dodd. N. Y. 1914-16. 23 Volumes and an 
additional volume containing course.*; of study and reading. 
Reissued, slightly revised in 1922 and in 1927. Supplement 
1925, in 2 volumes. Supplement in 1930, 2 volumes. 

First edition 1902-04 in 17 volumes. 

An encyclopaedia of best modern type and 
perhaps the best for ready reference. It furniehe& 
reliable information, full enough for ordinary- 
purposes. Articles are not signed but in front of 
each volume is a list of contributors of more 
important articles. Pronunciation of proper 
names is given. Excels in American biography 
of both the continents. Includes maps and 
reproductions of famous paintings and is well 
illustrated. Arrangement is alphabetical and on 
the “letter by letter’ system, e.g. Newark cornea 
before New York. It is kept up-to-date by an 
annual volume called *‘New International 
Yearbook” and supplement covering a number of 
years, the last being 1930. 

2. New International Yearbook. A compendium of 
the world’s progress. Dodd. N. Y. Vol. 1 (1907) to date. 

Splendid annual encyclopaedia compiled and 
arranged on the same plan and is an annual- 
record of progress and events on any subject, 
especially useful for biography and is well 
illustrated. It also contains an annual necrology 
list which is somewhat less accurate for exact 
dates of deaths than the corresponding list in the 
American Annual. 
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3. Encyclopaedia Americana. New- York. 1918-20’. 
30 Volumes. Reissued and slightly revised in 1922v 
1928, 1930 and 1931.32. 

General encyclopaedia covering the same groand 
as the New International, but excelling in subjects 
dealing with sciences and technology, business 
and government. It is exceptionally useful for 
its summaries of famous books, texts of documents, 
and histories of different countries, given 
alphabetically under the century, e.g. Sixteenth 
century. A long account, in 450 pages, of the 
European "War, under War, European. 
good illustrations and maps, political as well as 
economic and physical. It is arranged “Word by 
word” instead of “Letter by letter” e.g. New 
York comes before Newark. The Index, volume 
30, is a classified list of topics. It is kept up-to- 
date by the American Annual. 

4. American Annual. An encyclopaedia of current 
events. 1923 to date. N.Y. 

The date of the title is by the year of publi¬ 
cation, and not by the year covered, e.g. 1939 
records the events of 1938. It serves both as an an¬ 
nual supplement to the Encyclopaedia Americana, 
and as an independent annual record of progress 
and events on any given subject, It includes a 
great many bibliographies and is well illustrated. 

Other encyclopaedias of note are Compton’s 
Encyclopaedia, Compton’s pictured encyclopaedia, 
Nelson’s perpetual loose leaf encyclopaedia, 
Everyman’s encyclopaedia, World book.encyclo- 
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paedia, etc. etc. 

German Encyclopaedias. 

Germany has two very important encyclo¬ 
paedias, better called encyclopaedic dictionaries. 
The first is 

1. Broclchaus Konversations-Iexikon; Der gross© 
Brockhaus, Handbucb dcs Wissens in zwanzig banden. 
(20 Volumes.) Supplement. 1928-35. 

15 vollig neubeerb aufl. Leipzig, Brockhaus. 

Vol. one contains illustrated plates, maps, 
plans, facsimiles, tables and diagrams. 

2. Meyers. Konversatlons-lexikon. 7 aufF. Leipzig. 
Bibliographical Institute. 1924-1935; 17volumes, illustrated 
and maps, 

Brochhaus has been the model for Chambers s 
and several other modern encyclopaedias, but 
Meyer, when it is up-to-date, is preferred in 
Germany for reference purposes. Articles are 
brief and unsigned and, though references are 
given to other authorities, lengthy bibliographies 
are not provided. Bibliographies in Brockhaus 
are classified to show elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced text-bdoks, sources, etc. Meyer has 
been much reduced in size in the last edition and 
is now in a more concise style than before and 
much of the out-of-the-way matter has been 
eliminated. 

French Encyclopaedias 

1, Larousse. Pierre Albanase. Grand dictionnaire 
'Universer'du XIXe siecle francais. Paris, Larousse, 1866 
1890. 15 Vols. Two supplements. 
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Well edited and well written, once of tke 
sfirst importance and still nseful in many cases if 
.allowance is made for the fact that it is not 
up-to-date, and must be checked, on important 
points, by occasional reference to more recent 
.authorities. It combines the features of a 
<lictioDary and an encyclopaedia. As an encyclo¬ 
paedia, it is an extreme example of entry under 
•small subjects, including many articles, some of 
considerable length, on individual works of 
literature e.g., poems, plays, novels, romances, 
-newspapers, periodicals, songs, etc., entered under 
their titles. It is quite good for European 
literature, biography and history. 

2- Larousse, P.A. du xxeme siecle, in 6 vols. 1928-33 
"Paris. Illustrated, plates and maps. 

3. La grande encyclopaedia, inventaire raisonne des 
sciences, des lettres et des arts, par une societe de Savants 
■et gens de lettres; sous la direction de M. M. Bertbelot» 
Paris. 1886-1902. 31 volumes. 

This is most important French encyclopaedia and 
■is one of the best encyclopaedias in any language. 
It has signed scholarly articles and excellent 
bibliographies. Many entries are under small 
subjects. It is somewhat out of date for sciences, 
and technical subjects in which there have been 
recent developments, but an excellent authority 
■for medifcval and renaissance subjects and for 
literature, history, biography, etc. of continental 
Europe. It is very useful for French biography- 
Illustrated. 
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Italian Encyclopaedias. 

Italy Las only one encyclopaedia of repute,, 
and that even has not yet been completed. It is- 
considered to be of a learned type and of outstand-- 
ing merit. 

Enciclopedia itliana di scienze, lettere ed arti. Roma; 
Zstit. della encic. ital; 1929-34. 

Volume 28 was published in 1935. The work 
has 80 far been carried to “REG”. Articles aro 
signed and of scholarly type. Bibliographies 
refer to original sources and are specially useful. 
It is profusely illustrated, and the illustrations 
are better produced than in any other encyclo¬ 
paedia and are particularly good in such subjects 
as art and travel, which lend themselves to fine 
illustrations. Contributors are Italian, but some 
well-known English and American names will be- 
&und in the list of authors. 

Spanish Encyclopaedias. 

1. Diccionario enciclopedico hispano-americano de 
literatura, ciencias y artes. Barcelona. 1887-1910. 28 
volumes in 29. illustrations, plates, maps, etc. 

This work is commonly found in American 
libraries, and is much used in spite of the fact 
that it is sometimes unsatisfactory and inaccurate. 

2. Enciclopedia Universal ilustrada Europeo— 

Americana. Barcelona, Espasa. 1907-30. 70 volumes 

in 71 volumes. Supplement, 1930-1933. 10 volumes. 

It is very useful for large references^ It haff' 
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long articles, about 1,000,000 in number both long- 
and short, according to the Introduction, and gives- 
very detailed information. It contains biblicv 
graphics and many good illustrations _ and 
geographical, geological, historical and statistical 
maps are its specia features. Numerous plans of 
even small cities, co oured plates of uniforms, flags, • 
coins, etc. of each country are also given. 

It is being continued by annual supplements' 
in -which the matter is divided into 42 sections, 
each forming in itself an encyclopaedia of one- 
department of knowledge.. It has a subject 
index to each volume. 


Other foreign encyclopaedias are : 

1 Norway. Aschehougs Konversations-- 
lexikon. 1920-25. Nine volumes. It is good 

for contemporary biography. c.. t.T. i 

2. Sweden. Nordisk familjebok. btockholm.- 

1904-26. 38 volumes. Illustrated. 

3. Denmark. Salmonsens konversation- 
leksikon. 1915-30. 26 volumes. ^ 

4 . Ilnssia. Brockbaus konversation-lexikoii. 
1890-1907. 41 volumes and 2 supplements.. 
Illustrated. 

5 Poland. Lam, Stanislaw. Illustrowana. 
encyclopedia Trzaski. 1926-28. 5 volumes. 
Encyclopaedias and encyclo'paedic Dictionaries 
of special subjects. 

Besides general encyclopaedias of both learned 
and popular types, there -will be found similar 
works confined to particular branches of human» 
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•knowledge. In this age of specialization, the 
treference assistant should be familiar with at least 
•the important ones. 

1. Baldwin, James Mark. Dictionary of Philosophy 
.and Psychology. 

Includes many of the principal conceptions of 
•ethics, logic and aesthetics, philosophy, economics, 
political and social philosophy, philology, physical 
•sciences and education. It gives a terminology 
in English, French, German and Italian. 
■Macmillan, 1901-05. Three volumes in 4. 

It has concise signed articles by specialists, 
■withTtiany bibliographies which are still useful 
-for maiiy topics, although out of date for modern 
•developments in psychology. It includes brief 
'biographies of men no longer living. The 
-inclusion of French, German and Italian equi- 
-yalents of English terms is a special feature. 

Religion is so intimately connected with 
literature and history, particularly of the 
•mediaeval period, that it is not possible to ignore 
-important reference tools in this field. The 
cehgious aspect is also important in the study of 
rsociology and oriental history as a means of 
gaining some idea of the thoughts, manners and 
Mjustoms of different races. We have in this field; 

2. Hastings, James. Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. New York. 1908-27. 13 volumes. 

It contains comprehensive signed articles on 
:all religions, ethical' systems and movements of 
tireKgious beliefs and customs, philosophical ideas 
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and moral practices. It includes articles on related 
subjects in anthropology, mythology, folklore,- 
biology, psychology, economics and sociology. 
Names of persons and places connected -mtli any 
of these subjects are also included. It has good, 
bibliographies and has an exhaustive index in 
volume 3. 

3. SchofF, Philipi-New SchofF-Harzc^ Encyclopaedia- 
of Religious Knowledge, embracing biblical, . historical,, 
doctrinal and practical theology; and biblical, theological 
and ecclesiastical biography. 

It is based on the 3rd edition of the Real- 
Encyklopadia founded by J. J. Herzog and 
edited by Albert Hauck. New York. Funk. g1908' 
12 . 12 volumes and an index. 

4. Encyclopaedia of Islam; a dictionary of geography, 
ethnography and biography of the Muhammadan peoples 
prepared by a number of leading orientalists; edited by 
M. Th. Hontsnia, A. J. Wensinch and others. E. J. Brill, 
Leyden and Luzac & Co., London. 1911-34. 4 volumes. 

A scholarly and authoritative work. Articles 
are signed and contain good bibliographies and are 
on subjects such as biography, history, geography, 
religious beliefs, institutions, manners and customs, 
tribes, industries, sciences, etc. Geographical 
material includes separate articles on towns and 
larger political divisions in the Ottoman Empire 
and on foreign countries where Islam is of 
importance. 

5. Dictionary of Islam; being a cyclopaedia of the 
doctrines, rites, ceremonies and customs, together with 
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-She technical and theological terms of the Muhammadan 
religion ty Thomas Partick Hughes. Illustrated. W. H. 
Allen & Co,, London. 1935. 

6. Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and 
Religion, Geography. History, and Literature by John 
Dawson. Trubner, London 1879- 


7. Edwin, R. A. and others. 
Social Sciences. New York. 
15 vols. 


Encyclopaedia of the 
Macmillan, 1930*1935 


This is an authoritative and comprehensive 
• encyclopaedia issued under the direction of 
American learned societies. It includes articles 
-on all the social sciences like ethics, education, 
philosophy and psychology and also sciences 
■which have social implications (biology, medicine 
and geography). The arrangement is alphabetical. 
It has long articles signed by specialists. It 
gives excellent bibliographies. It was issued in 
3 volumes per year and the “whole set comprises 
15 vol'umee. 


8. Encyclopaedia of the General Acts and Codes of 
India, under the general editorship of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Butterwortb & Co; Calcutta. 1935-39. 7 volumes. 

The work contains those classified general 
Acts and Codes which are applicable througho-ut 
British India. Indian legal topics are arranged 
.alphabetically under headings or titles. Under 
any one title are collected together, in chronologi¬ 
cal order, all the relevant general Acts. All Acts 
on a topic will be found under one heading 
•which will save the trouble of consulting more than 
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•one volume where headings overlap, cross 
references at the commencement of each volnme 
And also in the table of contents to each table 
afford direct guidance. 

9. Hazlitt. William Carew. Faiths and folklore. 1905- 
H volumes. 

It is a dictionary of national beliefs, superstitions 
and popular customs, past and present, with their 
classical and foreign analogies, described and 
illustrated and forms a new edition of the popular 
antiquities of Great Britain. It has an alphabetical 
.arrangement and is now out of print. 

10. Palgrave, Sir Robert Harry Inglis. 
Palgraves’DictionaryofPolitical Economy, edited 
by Henry Higgs. Macmillan. London and New 
York. 1923-26. 3 volumes. 

Arrangement is alphabetical. Part one contains 
statistics of Diocletian to 1890 and part two carries 
them to 1898. The work is now out of print. 

11. Webb, August Duncan. The New Dictionary of 
Statistics. Routledge, London. 1911. 

This is a complement to Mulhall for the years 
1899-1909. 

12. Monroe, Paul. Bcitfof. A Cyclopaedia of Education, 
Macmillan, New York. 1911—1913. 5 volumes. 

It is the most authoritative encyclopaedia 
•education in the English language. Every aspect 
of education, as an art and as a science, is treated. 
It is more American in scope though still of 
general use. It gives many biographies. It is 
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alphabetically arranged with an analytical index 
in the fifth volume. It contains excellent 
bibliographies. It is now out of date and out 
of print, 

13. Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Longmans, London and New York. 1922- 
1927. 7 volumes. 

It contains long articles which are profusely 
illustrated. At the end of articles useful biblio¬ 
graphies are given. 

14. Glazebrook, Sir Richard. Dictionary of Applied 
Physics. Macmillan, London and New York. 1922—23, 
5 volumes. 

Articles are signed and written by experts. 
Contents. Vol. 1. Mechanics, engineering, heat. 
Vol. 2. Electricity. Vol. 3. Meteorology and 
measuring apparatus. Vol. 4. Light, sound and 
radiology. Vol. 5. Aeronautics, metallurgy and 
general index. 

12 Deinhardt, Kurt and Schlomann Alfred. 
Illustrated technical dictionary in six languages: 
English, German, French, Russian, Italian, and 
Spanish. Constable. London Vol. I (1906) to date. 

This is an excellent dictionary useful for 
translators. So far, 17 volumes have been published. 
Contents. V. 1 Elements of machinery. V. 2. 
Electrical engineering. V. 3. Steam boilers, steam 
-engines, steam turbines. V.4. Internal combustion 
engines. V. 5. Railway construction and conveying 
macbinary. V. 6. Railway rolling stock. V. 7. 
Hoisting and conveying machinery. V. 8. Rein- 
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forced concrete, V. 9. Machine tools. V. lO. 
Motor vehicles. V. 11. Metallurgy of iron. V. 12. 
Hydraulics, pneumatics, refrigeration V.13 Building 
construction, civil engineering. V. 14. Textile raw 
materials. V. 16. Spinning processes and products. 
V. 16. Weaving and woven fabrics. V. 17. 
Aeronautics. 

15. Dorland, Willian Alexander Newman. The 
American Illustrated Medical Dictionary of Terms used in 
medicine, surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, 
nursii^, vetemary science, biology, medical biography etc; 
with pronunciation, derivation and definitions etc. 16th. 
edition. Revised and enlarged. Saunders, London and 
Philadelphia. 1932. 

16. Bryan, Michael. Bryans’ Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
Macmillan. 1903-05. 5 volumes. This is out of print 
at the present moment. 

17. Hutchinson’s Technical and Scientific Encyclopaedia 
of terms, processes, data in pure and applied sciences, 
construction and engineering, the principal manufacturing 
industries, the skilled trades with a working biblic^aphy, 
numbering three thousand books and other sources of 
information, under subjects. Edited by C. F. Tweney and 
I. P. Shirshov. Hutchinson and Co. London. 4 Volumes. 

The work traverses the whole field of physics, 
astrophysics, Meteorology, Horology, Electrical 
Commuaications; the whole field of Chemistry, 
geology aud miaerology and the new sciences 
of oceanography and Geophysics etc. A 
bibliography is appended at the end of the 
fourth volume. The arrangement is alphabetical. 
Articles on many subjects run almost to book 
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length and are illustrated where necessary. 
Articles are not signed, but a list of contributors 
can be found in the beginning of the first volume. 

18. Champlin, John Denison and Parlcin, C. C. 
Cyclopaedia of Painters and Paintings. Scribner. New 
Y^, 1892. 4 volumes. Now out of print. 

/ 19. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by H. C. Colles. Macmillan, London, 1929. 
5 volumes. 

It is designed for the use of professionals and 
amateurs alike. It contains definitions of 
musical terms, explanations of the forms in which 
musical works are constructed; histories and 
descriptions of societies and institutions, biogra¬ 
phies of representative composers, singers, players 
and patrons ofmusic. It has numerous illustrations. 

20. Hourticqs’ Encyclopaedia of Art; Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Decorative art by Louis Hourticq and 
translated under the supervision of Tancred Borenius from 
the French and revised by J. L. Davidson and Philippa 
Gerry. Harrap. London, 1938, Two volumes. 

The work contains in compact and accessible 
form the pertinent facts of the whole history of 
art. Special attention has been given to individual 
artists and the framework of documentary evidence 
upon which the study of their work is based. In 
the case of Chinese and Japanese art, the 
scientific study, of which in the West, is still in its 
infancy, general articles have been written to 
provide a broad foundation upon which the student 
can build. Selected biographies are given and 
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books, whicii themselves contain important 
bibliographies, have been cited. It is profusely 
illustrated and articles are not signed, although 
•written by experts. 

21. Dictionary of National Biography ed. by Leslie 
Stephen and Sidney Lee. Smith, Elder, London. 1908-09. 
22 volumes. 

Vol. 1-21., A—Z ; Vol. 22, 1st supplement., 
additional names. 1901. 2nd and 3rd supplements 
1901-11, 1912-21. Oxford University Press. 
Index and epitome ed, by Sir Sidney Lee. 

The concise dictionary, from the beginnings 
to 1921, is an epitome of the main work and its 
supplements, to which is added an epitome of the 
twentieth, century volumes covering 1901-21. 
Oxford University Press, 1930. 2nd Supplement 
1922-30 published in 1937. 

Main work and first supplement were published 
in 63 vols., 1885-1901. Index and epitome to 
V. 1-63. 1903. 

This is the most important reference 
work for English biography. It contains 
signed articles by specialists and gives ex¬ 
cellent bibliographies. Articles are adequate, 
i.e. important names are treated in details while 
minor ones more briefly. The treatment is scholarly 
and reliable. All important inhabitants of British 
Isles and the colonies, are included, exclusive of 
living persons, and includes noteworthy Americans 
of the Colonial period. The first supplement 
includes biographies of those omitted from the 
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inain part and of those ■who died before Jan. 1901. 
The second supplement carries to it Dee. 1911, 
while the third covers from 1913 to 21. The index 
and epitome is an index to the main -work and the 
first supplement and also forms an independent 
biographical dictionary. The two supplements for 
1912-1921 and 1922-30 bring the biographies 
up-to-date. 

22. Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, Commercial, Industrial and Scientific; products of 
the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, useful arts 
and manufactures. Scottish Press, Madras. 1856 (?) 

Supplement is in two volumes, 1858-62. Second 
volume contains an index to the contents. It gives 
references to other headings or the vernacular 
names for articles of the mineral and animal 
kingdoms, and of the arts and manufactures which 
the cyclopaedia and the first supplement had 
noticed.^ 



CHAPTER FOUR. 


DICTIONARIES—ENGLISH 

A dictionary is a book in alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment containing the words of a language, their 
meaning, spelling, pronunciation, derivation etc. 
They contain illustrative materiaj particularly in 
the form of quotations, especially in many of the 
large dictionaries. The second meaning of the 
word “dictionary” is an application on compilations 
which are arranged on alphabetical basis ; such 
as Dictionary of National Biography. They are, 
strictly speaking, interpretative books, and are 
not used for general information, except by those 
who need the history or structure of a language. 
They assist in the understanding of words. 

Dictionaries can be divided into three main 
classes. Difference is often of a degree. These 
three types overlap considerably. General 
dictionaries give a certain amount of description 
and the meaning of the word; and are more 
mainly concerned with the “word”, than with 
the “things” represented. If they go beyond 
their proper sphere of interpretation they become 
encyclopaedias. Encyclopaedic dictionaries, 
though they deal with the word, are mainly 
meant to supply information about “things”. 
Such dictionaries often have supplements, 
which are of considerable use, such as lists of 
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names, tables of weights, measures etc. 
Thirdly, there are the purely^ “etymological” 
dictionaries which show the origin, early forms 
and metamorphosis of words. 

Practically, however, the large modern 
dictionary is very often quite encyclopaedic and 
gives information about the things as well as the 
words, and combines the features of the two types 
of referenoe books. Large dictionaries contain 
illustrative quotations and are often empfoyed to 
find a quotation, thus supplementing the special 
dictionaries of quotations. 

Daring the eighteenth century, tnen of letters 
believed that the English language had reached 
the zenith of its development and that to prevent 
deterioration setting in, its present perfection 
must be fixed by lexicographers. It was proposed 
to list only words considered “good” words with 
their “proper” meanings. Samuel Johnson was 
entrusted with the task of compiling a dictionary 
planned on this basis; his work appeared in 
two folio volumes in 1755. Although it was 
inadequate even for the usage of that period, 
Johnson’s work was accepted as final authority 
and the ideas underlying its inception dominated 
English lexicography for more than a century. 
Further on it was proposed to edit a dictionary 
on philological principles as opposed to^ literary 
view. The philological method meant the inclusion 
of all words, good and bad. This meant a 
historical and not a critical record of the language. 
Modern lexicography has developed on elaboration 
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of the later method, unknown io Johnson’s time. 
Records of every kind and every period must be 
examined systematically in order, that all words 
in all the forma in which they exist, may be 
found. The task ie now too huge to be entrusted 
to one man. The editorial staff is enlarged and 
scores of sub-editors are employed. The New 
English Dictionary, more often called the N.E.D., 
is the most complete example of these principles 
and methods. 

Murray, Sir James A. H. and others. New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1888-1928 in 10 vols. Supplement in 1933. 

This w 9 rk is known as Murray’s dictionary, 
the New English Dictionary, and the Oxford 
Dictionary and is often cited as N.E.D. or O.E.D 
and sometimes as H.E.D. It is the most scholarly 
dictionary of the English language, compiled on 
a different plan from any other standard English 
dictionaries and serving a different purpose. It 
gives a complete history of words which, have 
been in use during the last 800 years and its 
purpose is to show the history of every word 
including from the date of introduction into the 
language, showing differences in meaning, 
spelling, pronunciation, usage etc. at different 
periods of the last 800 years and supporting such 
information hy numerous quotations from^ the 
works of more than 5,000 authors of all periods, 
including all writers before the 16th Century 
and as many as possible of the important writers 
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siace then. The vocabulary ie very full, and is 
intended to include all words now in use or 
known to have been in use since 1150. Quotations 
are arranged chronologically and illustrate every 
sense of a word; about one quotation for each 
century, given with exact reference. 

The dictionary provides historical information 
about a word, and also provides a good deal of 
encyclopaedic information including some not 
given in other dictionaries and includes many 
colloquial and slang words, Americanisms, etc. 

An abridgement in 2 Volumes of the N.E.D. 
is also available under the title : 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on historical 
principles, 2nd edition. O. U. P. 1936, by W. Little, 
and others. 

This abridgement presents in miniature all 
the features of the priucipal work. Its plan is 
the same and it supplements the original 
dictionary from material gathered during the last 
half century. “It is designed to embrace not 
only the literary and colloquial English of the 
present day, together with such technical and 
scientific terms as are most frequently met with 
or are likely to be the subject of an enquiry, but also 
a considerable proportion of obsolete, archaic and 
dialectal words and uses.” {Preface). 

Quotations are fewer and many words are 
omitted. Many articles have been revised in the 
second edition and numerous changes have been 
made. A list of authors and books cited, abbre- 
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viations and a key to pronunciation are included. 
Apart from the omission of quotation practically 
everything important is retained in the shorter 
work. 

3. Fowler, H. W. and Fowler, F, G. The “Concise 
OxfordDictionary of Current English. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1931. Often cited as C. O. D. 

It is one of the best small desk dictionaries which 
includes words in current use or preserved in 
much used quotations or proverbs, scientific and 
technical terms that are current in general speech, 
but are not purely learned terms, and many 
colloquial, facetious, slang and vulgar expressions. 
It is based upon the work done for the N.E.D. 

4. Wyld, H. C. Universal Dictionary of the English 
Language. Routledge, London, 1932. 

This, one volume dictionary, gives etymologies 
with greater fullness than do most other works of its 
size. A large number of scientific and technical 
words are included. An appendix contains a list 
of familiar quotations. 

American Dictionaries. 

The most comprehensive but rather old and 
next in fullness of treatment to the Oxford 
dictionary is The Century Dictionary andEncyclo- 
‘media with a new atlas of the world. New York. 
Prepared under the supervision of William 
Dwight Whitney. 10 Vols, illustrated. cl911. 
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Vols. 11 and 12, being the Century Encyclopaedia 
of Names and Atlas, respectively. 1915. 

It is the best example of an encyclopaedic 
dictionary and gives special emphasis to the 
technical terms of the various sciences, trades 
and professions. Now out of date. 

2. New Century Dictionary of the English Language. 
Edited by H. G. Emery and K. G. Brewster. New York. 
1927. 2 vols. 

It is a condensed revision of the Century 
Dictionary; contains a very fine supplement of 
synonyms and antonyms, foreign words and 
phrases, biographical and geographical informa¬ 
tion. It cannot be considered as a substitute for 
the “Century” or for the large one volume 
dictionaries such as Webster’s. 

3. Webster, Noab. Webster's New International 
American Dictionary of the English Language. Bell. 
1934, 2nd Edition. 

Completely revised in all departments, includ¬ 
ing also a dictionary of geography and biography. 
This is the oldest and the most famous dictionary 
especially noted for its clearness in definitions. 
A special feature of the arrangement is the 
divided page, containing in the upper part, the 
main words of the language and in the lower 
part, in finer print, minor words, foreign phrases, 
abbreviations, etc. There is a list of recent words 
before the main alphabet, and a pronouncing 
gazetteer and biographical dictionary in the 
appendix. Contains considerable encyclopaedic 
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matter, about 6,000 illustrations and a number of 
good coloured plates. It claims to have 600,000 
words, a rather full vocabulary. 

4. Funk and Wagnall. New Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language. New York and London. 1932. 
Illustrated. 

A very useful one volume work on the present 
day meaning, spellings and pronunciations, and 
the subordination of the historical to the current 
information. It aims at the inclusion of all live 
words and includes, as well, 65,000 proper names. 
It prefers simpler spelling. It gives antonyms as 
well as synonyms. The special feature of its 
arrangement is that all ordinary dictionary 
words as yell as proper names, such as mytholo- 

f ical, biblical, etc. are given in one alphabet. 

he appendix contains a list of foreign words 
and phrases and population statistics. It is 
encyclopaedic in nature. 

5. Practical Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language, by F. H. Vizettelly. 1922. Illustrated. 

Designed to give the orthography, pronuncia¬ 
tion, meaning and etymology of over 140,000 
words and phrases with synonyms, antonyms and 
prepositions-abridged for the Funk and Wagnall’s 
New Standard Dictionary. 

There are only two dictionaries which are 
useful for various points in connection with idiom, 
usage, etc. They are dictionaries in so far as 
their alphabetical arrangement is concerned; 
otherwise they are really collection of essays. 
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1. Fowler, H. W, A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage. Oxford University Press. 1935. 

It contains many livley and interesting 
articles and its aim is to indicate the best form of 
spelling, usage construction in cases where 
ordinary practice varies. It discusses subjects 
under such headings as elegant variation, 
hackneyed phrases, genteelism, etc. 

2. Horwill, H. W. A Dictionary of Modern American 
Usage. 0. U. P. 1935. 

It explains the differences in meaning and 
usage between English and American expressions 
and this is of great use to the student of the 
language. It helps English people to understand 
the American of the newspaper, magazines and 
films. 

Dialect and Slang. 

The contents of these dictionaries are to some 
extent covered by the general works already 
described, but these frequently provide fuller 
illustrations and indications of local usage. There 
is at present no comprehensive dictionary of 
American dialect, although the American Dialect 
Society is collecting material for such a dictionary. 

The Society’s periodical. Dialect Notes, 
(1890 - to date) contains preliminary glossaries, 
regional lists and other miscellaneous reference 
material on questions of American dialect. 

The best English dialect dictionary Is: 
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1. Wright, Joseph. English Dialect Dictionary; being 
complete vocabulary of all dialect words still in use, or 
known to have been in use during the last 200 years; 
founded on the publications of the English dialect society. 
Frowde, London, 1898.1905. 6 vols. 

It covers the complete vocabulary of all Eufflish 
dialect words still in use, or known to have been 
in use from the nineteenth century onward, in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales and 
includes words which occur in both the literary 
language and dialect and excludes those which 
differ only in pronunciation but not in meaning. 
It indicates geographical areas in which each 
word occurs, with plentiful quotations. The sixth 
volume contains a supplement, bibliography and 
grammar. * 

2. Halliwell-Phillips, James Orchard. Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, 
and Ancient Customs from the 14th. Century. Routledge, 
London, 1924. 

It contains words of early usage as also unusual, 
obsolete and provincial words which are often 
useful for additional instances and quotations for 
incidental information about local customs, obser¬ 
vances, etc. It supplements Wright’s Dialect 
Dictionary and is of an encyclopaedic nature. 

1. Roget, P. M. Theasaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. New ed. Longmans, 1936. 

It is classified and arranged so as to facilitate 
expression of ideas and to assist in literary 
composition. 

It is classified in six main divisions, abstract 
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relations, space, matter, intellect, volition and 
affections and an index. 

2. Crabb. George. English Synonyms. Revised and 
enlarged by the addition of modern terms and definitions 
arranged alphabetically, complete with cross references 
throughout. Harper, New York. 1917. First Edition, 
published in 1816. 

It is an alphabetical list arranged by the first 
word of a group of synonymous words with 
explanation and differentiation of the use and 
meaning of the words in the group. Cross 
references for each of the words are given. 

3. Fernald, James Champlin. English Synonyms and 
Antonyms, with notes on the correct use of prepositions. 
New and enlarged edition. New York, 1914,.in 2 parts. 

Part one contains synonyms, antonyms and 
prepositions arranged alphabetically by selected 
words, with list of the synonyms, discussion of 
the differentiation and exact use of them and a 
list of antonyms. 

4. Walker, J. The Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language in which the whole language is arranged according 
to its terminations, Routledge, 1924. 

Contains 64,000 words, arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally according to their reversed spellings, not 
phonetically, with an index of allowable rhymes. 

Slang Dictionaries. 

1. Ware, J. Redding. Passing English of the Victorian 
Era; a dictionary of heterodox English slang and phrases, 
Routledge, London. 1909. 
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It contains distinguishing different types of 
slang, as society, low life, Americanism, etc. Not 
trustworthy for American slang, the treatment of 
which is often inaccurate and amusing. 

2. Farmer. John Stephen, and Henley, W. E. Slang 
and its Analogies, past and present: Routledge, London. 
1820—1904. 7 Volumes. 

It iea dictionary, historical and comparative, of 
the heterodox speech of all classes of society for 
more than a hundred years, and is the most 
comprehensive and important slang dictionary 
listing about 100,000 words. It contains 
explanations, derivations, forms of usage, illustra¬ 
tive quotations with reference to sources, and 
synonyms in French, German, Italian andSpanish. 
This is supposed to be a standard and an authori¬ 
tative work on slang. 

3. Patridge, Eric. A dictionary of Slang and un¬ 
conventional English from the fifteenth century to the 
present days. Routledge, London. 1937. 

It gives slang and colloquialisms, vulgarisms 
and solecisms, language of the underworld, 
nicknames and catch phrases inclusive of 
naturalized Americanisms. It covers the language 
spoken and written in the British Isles, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa 
and other parts of the British. Empire, and 
includes all such relevant Americanisms as have 
been or are becoming naturalized. 
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Miscellaneous Dictionaries. 

1. Fowler, H. W. Dictionary of Modem Usage. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, First published in 1926, re¬ 
printed with corrections, 1930. 

2. Harapp, G. P. Comprehensive Guide to good 
English. Rand McNally. New York. cl927. 

Disoussee only debatable points of correctness 
and special usee and distinctions in the nee of 
words. G-eneral information is not given, but 
only special facts are mentioned when necessary 
to make a choice where there is a question as to 
which form to use. There is an appendix which 
contains a digest of grammatical rules, rules of 
punctuation, rules of capitalization and customary 
abbreviations. 

3. Bosworth, Joseph. Anglo-Saxon Dictionary; edited 
and enlarged by T. N, Toller, Clarendon Press. 1882-98. 
Supplement by T. N. Toller, 1908-21. 

4. Stratmann, Francis Henry. Middle English 
Dictionary. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1891. 

Contains words used by English writers 
from the 12th to the 15th century, revised and 
enlarged by Henry Bradley. 

Commercial and Technical Dictionaries. 

Both public and university libraries need to 
supplement their stock of dictionaries as far as 
possible by various works devoted more specially 
to scientific, technical and commercial words and 
phrases. Such terms are not frequently found in 
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t eneral dictionaries as the later are more or less 
esigned for the use of non-specialists and also 
because they are not sufficiently up-to-date. The 
vocabulary of the technical and business man 
is expanding rapidly and it must keep pace 
with new discoveries, methods and materials. 
Dictionaries of this nature should be fairly 
encyclopaedic in scope to be of any use to the 
layman, since a mere definition often conveys 
as little to him as the word of which the 
interpretation is sought. 

1. Pitman’s Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence 
in English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese and 
Russian. New edition, enlarged and revised. Pitman, 
1917. 

« 

It is a most useful series embracing words 
and terms used in commercial correspondence 
and also certain technical phrases. There is a 
volume for each of these languages with the 
name of the author in parenthesis. Following 
languages have each one volume :—German, 
Italian, Spanish, French and Portuguese. 

2. Kellbridge, J.O. French-English and English-French 
dictionary of commercial and financial terms, phrases and 
practice. Routledge, 1933. 

3. Schiomann, A. Illustrated Technical dictionaries in 
six languages. English, German, French, Italian. Russian 
and Spanish. 

There are now 17 volumes each devoted to a 
certain field and altogether covering most 
branches of mechanics, engineering and textiles. 
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The illustrations occupy the centre of each page, 
with the terms or phrases in three languages on 
the other side. There is an index at the end_ in 
one alphabet for all languages except Russian, 
which on account of its different alphabet, has a 
separate index. 

4 . Pitman’s, Technical Dictionary of Engineering and 
Industrial lienee in seven languages, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and Russian, 
1928-30. 5vols, 

5. Kettridge, J. O. French-English and English-French 
Dictionary of Technical Terms and Phrases used in civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering, and allied 
sciences and industries, etc, 

2 vols. in one. Routledge. 1925. 
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DICTIONARIES—FOREIGN 

Tiie use of foreiga dictionaries varies according 
to the size and type of the library and the 
character of its patrons. A small library of English 
speaking readers can meet its requirements by a 
set of standard French, German and Latin 
dictionaries, whilst ’a library, surrounded by an 
immigrant population, will need dictionaries in 
all the languages spoken by them. University 
and large public libraries need the best dictionaries 
of all principal languages and more important of 
the minor languages. 

The foreign dictionaries are divided into two 

f roups. The first group contains standard 

iotionaries of a language in that language only, 
i.e. Hermann's Deutsches Worterlitch. This 
group is more complete and must.be consulted 
when the fullest vocabulary or detailed and 
historical information is required. Only some one 
familiar with the language can make any use of 
this class. This kind serves exactly the same 
purpose as Oxford English or Wehsier for us. 

The second group consists of bi-lingual 
dictionaries such as Oerman-Englisk or Italian- 
dictionary. It is this type of dictionary 
that is most used in an average library. It is 
planned for people who are learning a language, 
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and it is less complete in vocabulary and generally 
does not give the historical information. Its 
main purpose is not to give complete information 
about a word but its meaning in the English 
language. It serves the purpose of the literary 
language but is often weak in scientific terms 
and popular expressions. i 

The use of bi-lingual dictionaries differs ^ 
according to the class of user for whom they are 
designed. In a German-English dictionary for 
the use of an English reader learning the German 
language, the part dealing with German into 
English should be as much complete as possible, 
while the English-German part may be given 
briefer or less careful attention. The reverse 
is true of a dictionary prepared for the German 
reader learning the English language. 

There is nothing more difficult than the choice 
of foreign language dictionaries. Their reliability 
and authority can only be determined by those 
who know the language thoroughly and even 
with them deficiencies remain unsuspected for 
years. Standard bibliographies should be con¬ 
sulted before a purchase is decided upon. Opinions 
must be sought but it must be remembered that 
specialists often have their own prejudices. 

For the proper understanding of a language 
it is essential to use a dictionary which explains 
the words in the same language. Translation 
involves a thorough understanding of both the 
languages as it is rather difficult to appreciate the 
idioms and shades of meaning if the knowledge 
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of both the languages is not perfect. The use of 
a standard dictionary of the language itself should 
be encouraged. 

The German language possesses man;^ good 
dictionaries, of which the best historical dictionary 
is: 

1. Grimm, Jacob and Grimm, Wilhelm. Deutsches 
Worterbuch. Hirzell, Leipzig. 1854-1934. Vols. 16. 

It was begun in 1854 and volumes 14-16 are 
still incomplete. It is somewhat on the lines of 
Oxford English dictionary. The arrangement is 
clear and there are some quotations as well. Their 
design in brief was to give an exhaustive account 
of the wording of the literary language. It does not 

f ive pronunciation, and has irregular treatment of 
ates. It uses throughout small letters instead 
of capitals for common nouns, and hence it is 
supposed to be the main German authority for the 
noncapitalization of nouns in German. 

2. Heyne, Moriz. Deutsches Worterbuch, (Nach der 
neuesten amtlichen rechtschreibungj Hugel. 1905-06. 
3 vols. 

3. Paul, Hermann. Deutsches Worterbuch. 3 aufl. 
Halle, Niemeyer. 1921. 1st ed. 1897, 2nd. ed. 1905. 

There is really no modern German and 
English dictionary except. 

4. Breul, K. Cassell’s German and English Dictionary. 
Revised and enlarged by J. H. Lepper and R. Koltenhahn. 
1936. 

This is deficient in illustrative phrases and 
quotations and is in small type. 
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5 Grieb, Christoph Friedrich. Englisch-deutschcs 
und ’ deutsch-er^lisches Worterbuch, ^mit besonderer 
rucksicht auf aussprache und etymologie neubearb und 
verm. Von dr Arnold Schroer. 11. aufl. Schoneberg. Berlin 
Menton verlag. cl911. 

6 Muretp Eduard, and Sanders, Daniel. Muret- 
Sanders Enzyklopadisches englisch-deutsches und 
deutsche-englisches Worterbuch. Parallelwerk zu Sachs- 

Villattes Franzosisch-deutschemunddeutshe-franzosischem 

Worterbuche. Mit angabe der auusprache nach dem 
phonetischen system der methode Toussaint-Langenscheidt, 
1922. 2 volumes in 4, paged continously. 

This editioQ is a reprint from 1900 and 1908 
editions and no revision has taken place since 
then. This work contains a bewildering array; of 
conventional signs and abbreviations. .Illustrative 
quotations are grouped after the definition of each 
word. 

The French dictionaries worth notice are :— 

1 Dictionnaire de L’ Academic francaise. 8 ed 
Hachette, Paris. 1932-35. 2Vols. 

Special attention has been given to modern 
technical terms, which have been coined by the 
Academicians. Its first edition came out in 1694. 

2 Littre E. Dictionnaire de la langue francaise. 
Hachette, Paris. ( 1863-1878 ). 2 Vols in four and 
supplement. 

The work is somewhat out of date. It provides 
examples of all periods of French literature, and 
is the only French dictionary which provides 
good quotations, illustrating history of each word. 
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The arrangement of the dictionary is clear and 
good, with foil definitions and treatment of 
etymology and history. The supplement contains 
technical terms and is naturally of little use now. 

3. Hatzfeld, Adolphe, and Darmesteter, Arsene. 
Dictionnaire general de la langue ftancaise du commence¬ 
ment du XVIIo siecle jusqu’a nos jours, Delagrave Paris. 
[1895-1900]. 2 Vols. 

It includes etymology, definitions and quota¬ 
tions, though its vocabulary is restricted. 

4. Larousse, Pierre. Kouveau petit Larousse illustre; 
dictionnaire encyclopedique public sous la direction de 
Claude Auge. Larousse, Paris. 1925. 

It is an Excellent small dictionary useful in a 
college library. 

There are many bi-lingual dictionaries in 
French and English and a few out of them are:— 

1. Clifton, C Ebenezer and Grimaux, A. Nouveau 
dictionnaire anglais.francais et francais-anglais. Compose 
sur un plan nouveau. Gamier, Paris. 1914. 2 Vols. 

2. Gasc. Ferdinand E. A. A library dictionary of the 
French and English languages. Bell, 1931. 

New edition with revised and ^ enlarged 
supplement of new words and meanings, It is 
we^ in technical terms. 

3. Chevalley, A and Chevally, M. The Concise 
Oxford French Dictionary. 0. U. P. 1934. 

This is only a French English dictionary 
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4. Manison, J. E. Editor. Harrap’s Standard French 
and English Dictionary. Harrap. 1934. 

Only tlia French-English. pai’t has been 
published. It translates into modern French 
everyday English to enable the English knowing 
reader to read French papers. Pronunciation is 
provided for, but not etymology or definition. 
Explanation of words is reduced to minimum, 
while translations are supported by illustrated 
examples. Also includes an appendix of abbre¬ 
viations and a bibliography of dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias. ( 

Italian Didionaries. 

1. Melzi. Gian Battista, II nuoviswmo Melzik; 
dizionario italiano complete. Milan. 1920. 

It is partly linguistic and partly scientific and 
is illustrated. A useful small dictionary and 
encyclopaedia of the Petit Larousse type. 

2. Tommasco, Niccolo. Dizionario compilato dai 
signori Niccolo Tommaseo. Unione tipografico editrice 
lorinese, Turino. 1929. 6 vols. 

No revision of the dictionary seems to have 
taken place. It is more or less a historical 
dictionary and contains numerous quotations. 

3. Petrocchi Policarpo. Novo dizionario universale 
della lingua italiana. Milan. 1921. 2 vols, 

It is much up-to-date dictionary and includes 
both current and obsolete terms, the more import¬ 
ant ancient and modern scientific and technical 
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words, and geographical names. Pronunciation, 
conjugation and inflexion ar6 given but,pot the 
etymology. This is the best dictionary for 
translation purposes. ' 

4. Hoare, A. An Italian Dictionary. 2ad edition- 
Camb. Univ. Press. 1925. 

It is based on Fetrocchi and gives a biblio* 
graphy of other dictionaries. It is written for 
the benefit of the Italian students studying the 
English language and for that purpose the 
Italtan-English part is given more prominanoe 
than the English-Italian part. 

5. Spinelli, N. Dizionario italiano-inglese, in^lese- 
italiano, Src. editrice internaziooale. Torino, 1932*33, 
in two vols, 

This dictionary includes appendices of proper 
names and provides much illustrative material. 

6. Millhouse, John. English and Italian Pronouncing 
and ^planatory Dictionary, edited by Francesco 
Bracciforti. Amedeo Nicoacia, 1925. Milan, 2 Vols. 

New phototypic edition revised, corrected and 
enriched with an appendix containing all the 
words and technical terms in general nse during 
the last twenty years in science, industry, arts, 
crafts, sports eto. 

Latin Dictionaries. 

1. Thesaurus lir^ua latinaC' Teubuer, Leipzig, 
1900-34. 

Volume one to four compl6te,6 to 6 incomplete. 
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It is the most useful dictionary in Latin and 
must be possessed by all the university and lai^ge 
Xence^ libraries. It plans to mclude 
representative quotations from 
to^Antottines, mth a selection 
passages from works of all writers to the seventh 

century. 

Supplementum. Nomina 
ticon). Teubner. Leipz^, 1909-33. Vols 2-3. 

Lewis Charlton Thomas and Short, Charles. 
HaSer’^Laiin Dictionary. New edition enlarged. 
New York. 1896. 

It is based on Freund’s Latin-German lexicon, 
edited by E; A. Andrews. f 

3. Smith. Sir William and Hall. T.D Copmus and 

feritical English-Latin Dictionary. New York. 1871. 

A dictionary of medieval Latin is necessary if 
there is any Uklihood of reading documents m 
medieval Latin. A mere dictionary ^ 

help, unless a regular training has been taken 
beforehand by the reference assistant in palaeo- 

graphy. 

4. Du Cange, Charles duFresne. sieur. Glossartum 

mediae at infimae latinitatis, 1883-88. 10 Vols. 

Greek Didionartes 


An exceUent small dictionary i? 
by Gerald Maclean Edwards, entitled J Ae 
English Greek lexicon. 2nd edition. Cambridge 
VninereHy Pwss. XOMi 
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2, Liddel, Henry George and Scott, Robert. Gieek- 
English lexicon. A new edition revised and augmented 
throughout by H, S. Jones, Oxford Clarendon Press. 
1925.27. 3 parts. 

It is the standard Greek English lexicon, 
covering the language to about 600 A. D., 
omitting Patristic and Byzantine Greek. It omits 
place names. 

3. Passow, Franz Ludwig Friedrich. Handworterbuch 
der griechischen sprache, Leipzig 1841-57. 2 Vols. 

This standard Greek and German lexicon is 
also useful to the English reader as it includes 
geographical names omitted in Liddel. 

Spanish Dictionaries. 

The Spanish language has:— 

1. Academia espanola, Madrid. Diccionerie de la 
lengua espanola. 15a edition. Hainado Madrid. 1925. 

It is a standard dictionary for Castilian 
language and gives derivation, usage and defini¬ 
tion inmuding phrases but contains no quotations. 

2. Ctiyas Arturo. Appleton's neio English 
Spanish dictionary. Revised and enlarged by 
Antonio Llavo. Appelton. 1931. 

This dictionary contains more than six 
thousand modern words and twenty five thousand 
acceptations, idioms and technical terms. It oonts 
archaic words and contains a few illustrative 
phrases. 
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Other minor languages of Europe e. g. 
Eumanian, Turkish, Swedish, Syriac etc. have 
not been included, as very seldom a reference 
assistant in an Indian Library is faced with 
questions dealing with these languages. 
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Arabic Dictionaries. 

1. Elias, E. A. Elias Modern dictionary, Arabic- 
English. 3rd. edition. Revised and enlarged. Cairo. 1928. 

It gives correct derivations under the root 
verbs. A number of corrections and improve¬ 
ments have been made and about 2,000 living 
■words and phrases have been added. This edition 
is illustrated. 

2. Elias, E. A. Elias Modern Dictionary; English. 
Arabic. 3rd. Edition. Cairo, 1929. 

It is compiled ■with a view to the needs of 
Arabic speaking student in bis study of English 
and for English speaking student of Arabic. 
The Arabic used is essentially modern and popular 
in Egypt and in all other Arabic speaking 
countries. 

3. Badger, George Percy. English-Arabic lexicon. 
Paul. London. 1881. 

In this dictionary equivalents for English 
words and idiomatic sentences are rendered into 
literary and colloquial Arabic. 

4. Hava, J. G. Arabic-English Dictionary for the use 
of students. New edition. Beirut. 1921. 

It is an excellent medium sized dictionary. 
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5. Moliammad Sharif. English-Arabic dictionary of 
Medicine, Biology and allied sciences. Cairo. 1926. 

It is baaed upon recent scientific literature 
and includes terms used in medicine, anatomy, 
physiology, surgery, obstetrics, etc.; and the 
various sciences closely related to medicine, 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, bacteriology, 
parasitology. Hygiene, etc. 

6. Said. Khalil M. Centennial English-Axabic 
Dictionary. Beirut. 1926. 

It is useful for the students of English in the 
Arabic speaking public in the near East. 

7. Cameron, D.A. Arabic-English vocabulary for the 

use of English students of modern Egyptian Arabic. 
London. 1892, ^ 

8. Steingass, F. English-Arabic dictionary for the use 
of students and travellers. London. 1882. 

9. Steingass, F. The students’ Arabic-English 
dictionary. London. 1884. 

10. Wortabet, William Thomson. Arabic-English 
dictionary. 3rd. Edition. Beirut. 1913, 

A good many modern words or modern 
significations for old words, enclosed in brackets, 
have been added. A supplement of words now 
used in Egypt, including some of the most useful 
terms employed by the government departments, 
has been appended. This edition has been revised 
throughout and many hundreds of words and 
definitions have been added. 
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11. Socrates, Spiro Bey. English-Arabic vocabulary 
of the modern Arabic of Egypt. 2nd. edition. Cairo. 1923 

In the second edition a large number of the 
more commonly used classical words and a mass 
of technical terms employed in various trades and 
professions have been aclded. 

12. Tabet, Cheri Antoine. English-Arabic Dictionary. 
Beirut. 1930. 

It contains quotations which bear out and 
illustrate the meaning of each word; includes 
legal, financial, medical, military, scientific and 
idiomatic expressions and colloquial and even 
slang expressions with which conversation in 
English 18 now-a*dayB so much interpolated. 
Senes of Arabic synonyms which are often the 
equiavlents for English words, in the sequence of 
importance and use in Arabic, are given. The 
interpreter can pick up the right word and set it 
in his sentence. 

13. Lane, Edward William. Arabic-English Lexicon. 
8 parts; London. 1863-93. 

The work is derived from the best and most 
curious eastern sources and comprises^ a very 
large collection of words and significations 
oimtted in the kamoes with supplements to its 
abridged and defective explanations, ample 
grammatical and critical comments and examples 
in prose and verse. It contains all the classical 
words and significations commonly known to the 
learned among the Arabs and those of rare 
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occurence. This is, perhaps, the best Araiic- 
English dictionary. 

Persian Dictionaries. 

1. Abdar-ar-Rashid of Tattah. Farhang-i-Rashidi. 
Persian dictionary edited by Zulfaqar Ali and Aziz ar- 
Raliman. Calcutta. I870'75. 3 Vols. 

2. Burhan-i-Khati. Persian Dictionary. Lucknow. 
1888. (Teheran 1304). 2 VoLs. 

3- Doctor, S. B. The Student’s Enlarged English- 
Persian Dictionary; pronouncing and explanatory. Surat, 
1892 

4. Haim, S. New Persian-English Dictionary 
Teheran, 1934-36. 2 Vois- 

It gives English meanings of over 50,000 
words, terms and proverbs in the Persian language 
as well as the transliteration of the ^ words in 
English character together with sufficient treat¬ 
ment of all the grammatical features of the 
Persian language. Also contains a short account 
of the pronunciation system. 

5- Haim, S. New English-Persian Dictionary. 
Librairie-Imprimnerie Beronkhim, Teheran. 1931. 2 Vols. 

It is designed to give the Persian meanings 
of 60,000 words, idioms, phrases and proverbs in 
the English language. 

Vol. 1- gives 38,000 words and about 
16,000 idioms phrases and proverbs in the English 
language. 

Vol 2. Contains an appendix. Contains words 
existing in the vocabulary but whose meanings 
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are either incomplete or incorrect; such meanings 
having been completed and corrected. It includes 
words for which, since the Dictionary was begun, 
better meanings have been invented by various 
Persian teachers, as compared with those given 
in the work. 

6- Mohammad, A. A. K. Beginner’s Pronouncing 
Persian to English Dictionary with English to Persian 
Dictionary, together with valuable appendices. The Noor 
Library, Academy of Islamic Research and Oriental 
Learning. Calcutta, 1924. 2nd Edition. 

7 Phillott D C. Colloquial English-Persian 
Dictionary in the Roman Character. Baptist Mission 
Press, Calcutta, 1914- 

It contains all English words in common use 
with their meanings in modern Persian with 
numerous examples. 

8. Palmer, E.H. A Concise Dictionary of the Persian 
language- Trubner and Co-, London, 188+. 2nd- edition. 

It is chiefly intended for the use of travellers 
and others in Persia and contains all the words in 
use iu colloquial Persian. 


9. Schalfronch, H. Zahedi- English.Persian Dictionary 
with appendices ‘^Khayam" Library, Teheran. 1928. 

It gives an account of irregular verbs, weights 
and months in the Islamic Persian world. 


10. Steingass. F. A Comprehensive Persian-English 
Dictionary. W. H. Allen and Co- Ltd., London 1892 . 
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Second impression published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench Turner and Co. Ltd., London. 1930. 

It also includes Arabic words and phrases to 
be met with in Persian literature. It gives the 
English meanings of over 50,000 words, terms, 
idioms and proverbs in the Persian language. 
This is the most comprehensive Persian-Enghsh 
dictionary. 

11- Steingass, F. A comprehensive English-Persian 
Dictionary. Sampson Low- London. 1930. 

Revised, enlarged and entirely rewritten. 
Includes Arabic words and phrases to be met with 
in Persian literature. Throughout the book, strictly 
alphabetical order has been observed. 

12. Richardson, J- Dictionary Persian, Arabic and 
English and English, Persian and Arabic; with a 
dissertation on the languages, literatures, and manners of 
Eastern nations. New edition with numerous additions by 
C. Wilkins- London, 1806.10. 2 Vols. 

13. Mirza Fatah Khan. Farhang- i-Fakhri. Tabriz. 
1937 (1918). 

It is a Persian-French dictionary and gives 
French translation of Persian proverbs and 
idioms. 

14. Naflcy, Said. Dictionnaire francais-persian, 
contenat tous les mots usuels, familiers at populaires, tons 
les termes scientifiques et toutes les locutions et proyerbes 
de langue francaise ancienne et morderne, traduite en 
Persian litteraire et. vulgare. Teheran, 1930, 
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15. Bharucha, E. S. D. Compiler, Pahlavi-Pazend- 
English glossary and English—Pahlavi-Pazend glossary. 
Bombay. 1912. 

The Pahlavi language contains, besides its 
own pure Iranian words, a certain amount of 
foreign non-Iranian substitute Vocables. The 
order of letters in this glossary is not according 
to the usual alphabetical sequence adopted in all 
dictionaries. 

U rdu Dictionaries. 

1. Abdul Haq, editor. The Standard English—Urdu 
Dictionary. Anjuman-E-Urdu Press, Aurangabad (Deccan) 
1937. 

It is based on the Concise Oxford dictionary 
and contains about 200,000 words and phrases. 
An attempt has been, made to render each 
English word into one Hindustani word and to 
furnish synonyms which are often numerous in a 
language like Hindustani (or Urdu) composed as 
it IS of several languages such as Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Persian and Arabic etc. 

2. Abdul Hakim, }. R. Modern colloquial Hindustani. 
Dictionary IQth. edition revised and enlarged. Allahabad, 
1930. 

3. Abdul Majid. Jami-ul-lughat. (Urdu dictionary). 
Lahore, 1933-35. 4 Vols. 

4. Dosabhai, Bahmangi. Idiomatic sentences in the 
English, Gujarati, Hindustani and Persian languages in 
Oriental and Roman characters. Bombay, 1873. 

5- Fallon, S. W. assisted by Faqir Cband. New 
English-Hindustani Dictionary with illustrations from 
English literature and colloquial English translated into 
Hindustani. Tnibner, London. 1883. 
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Teclmical terms in European arts, sciences, 
and philosophy have been rendered in ])opular 
Hindustani (Urdu) in addition to the Arabic and 
Sanskrit terms. 

6. Misra, Mathura Prasad. A Trilingual Dictionary in 
English, Urdu and Hindi. Lazarus and Co., Benares. 1865. 

This is a trilingual dictionary of the 
English language, dealing with English-Urdu 
and Urdn-English-Hindi. It deals mostly with 
the common words used in every day Hie, and 
serves a useful purpose both for the student and 
the public. 

7. Plays, John T. Dictionary of Urdu, classical 
Hindi and English. Crosty Lockwood, London, 1911. 

The etymology of the words is given, 

8. Wilson, H. H. Glossary of Judicial and revenue 
terms, and useful words occurring in official documents 
relating to the administration of the government of 
British India from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marhathi, Guzarathi, 
Telugu, Kamatu, Tamil Malyalan and other languages, 
compiled and published under the direction of the East 
India Company. Wm. H. Allen, London. 1855. 

9. Sen, Jatindra Nath. The Twentieth Century 
Trilingual Dictionary. G. A. Asgfaar and Company, 
Allahabad. 1911. 

It is a trilingual dictionary of the English 
language, of Enghsh-Urdu and of English-Hindi. 
The issue of this trilingual dictionary has been 
equally useful to the student, teacher, public and 
government officials. 
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The Government of the United Provinces 
having ruled that their officials should make 
themselves distinctive, nearly ail the diversities, 
more or less, are traceable to a common parent. 
There is a feeling existing in some quarters that 
no words are properly entitled to a place in the 
Hindi dictionary that are not traceable to Sanskrit, 
but there is a strong body of accomplished 
orientalists who hold the contrary opinion. The 
main aim of the compiler has been to prepare a 
dictionary that shall meet the want of students 
rather than scholars. 

Sanskrit Dictionaries 

1. Apte, V. G. The Students’ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary.* 3rd. edition Revised and enlarged. Bombay. 
1920. 

2. Apte, V. G. The Practical Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Bombay. 
1924. 

It contains appendices on Sanskrit prosody 
and important literary and geographical names 
in the ancient history of India. 

3. Apte, V. G. The Crown Sanskrit-English diction¬ 
ary. Poona, 1912. 2nd. edition, 1933. 

4. Apte, V. G. The handy and up-to-date English- 
Sanskrit dictionary. 2nd. Edition. Bombay, 1914. 

It has an appendix containing Sanskrit 
equivalents for Latin, French, Greek phrases, etc. 
commonly used in English. Revised and 
enlarged by B. D, Mulgaokar with 2 appendices 
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on foreign words and phrases and synonymous 
proper nouns. Bombay, 1936. 

5. Benfey, Theodore, compiler. Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, with references to best editions of Sanskrit 
authors and eytmologies and comparisons of cognate 
words chiefly in Greek, Latin, Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. 
Longmans, London. 1866. 

The work includes all the words occurring in 
different Chrestomathies and selections generally 
in use and in the texts usually read by the 
students, as the Hitopadeca, Panchatantra, Manu s 
laws, Cakuntala, Vikramoravaci, Uttararama- 
charita, Malatimadhava, and Meghaduta. 

6. Bohtlingk, Otto and Eoth. Rudolph. Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch; herausgegeben von der Kaiserliclien Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, bearbeltet. St. Petersburg 1855-75. 
7 volumes, 

6. (a) Bohtlingk. Otto von. Sanskrit-Worterbuch in 
Kur2erer fassuog bearbeitet. Buchdruckerei der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschafen. St. Petersburg 

1878-89. 7 volumes in 4. 

7. Cappeller, Carl. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary 
based upon the St. Petersburg lexicons. Karl J. 
Trubner. Strassburg. 1891. 

No etymology is given but contains a mention 
of part of speech only. 

8. Stchonpak, N and others. Dictionnaire Sanskrjt- 

Francais. Librairie D’ Amerique et D’ Orient, _ Paris- 
1932. [ Publications de L' institut de civlisatioa 

Indienne]. 

9. Macdonell. A. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 
0. U. P. London. 1924. 
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It is a practical handbook with transliteration, 
accentuation and etymological analysis. 

10- Tarkavachaspatl, Taranatha. Vachaspatya; a 
comprehensive Sanskrit dictionary. Calcutta. 1873. 
10 parts. 

The derivations and different meanings with 
illustrations of all words which are found in the 
Wilsons' Sanskrit dictionary and Hadhaharaas' 
Sabdakalpadruma are given. Numerous vaidik 
words not to be found in Bothlingks’ Sanskrit- 
German dictionary are included. The inclusion 
of technical words of Hindu law is a speciality. 

11. Ran] Jasan. A Sanskrit and English dictionary. 
Benares. 1870. 

It is an abridgment of Wilson’s dictionary, 
with an appendix explaining the use of affixes 
in Sanskrit. 

12. Williams, M- Sanskrit-English dictionary- 
Oxford, 1872- 

It is etymologically and philologically 
arranged with special reference to Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, German, Anglo-Saxon and other Indo- 
European language. 

New edition greatly enlarged and in^roved 
by E, Leumann, C. Oappell and others. Oxford, 
1899. 

13. Wilson, H, H- A Dictionary of Sanskrit and 
English. A. Asher & Co., Berlin, David Nutt. London, 
1856, 1858, 1860, 1884. 
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It is extended and improved from the second 
edition of the dictionary of H. H. Wilson with 
his sanction and concurrence; together with a 
supplement, grammatical appendices and an 
index serving as an EngUsh-Sansknt vocabulary 
by Theodor Goldstucker. 

14. Handy English-Sanskrit dictionary by B. D. 
Mulgaokar. Gopal Narayan & Co-, Bombay, 1936. 
Second Ed. revised and enlarged. 

It has two appendices on foreign words and 
phrases and synonymous proper noiins. 

Hindi Dictionaries. 

1 Dowson, J. A classical dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology and Religion,Geography, History’and literature. 
X^ndon. 1879. 

2- Bate, J. D. A Dictionary of the Hindi language. 
Lazarus & Co , Benares. 1875. 

Th^ is decidedly an advance over Thompson’s 
work. It contains about twenty-five thousand 
words in excess of those given in Thompson’s 
dictionary. These words have been gathered from 
the writings of the people’s favourite authors. 
Eight dialects of Hindi are generally known, 
wMch, in their characteristic diversities, are 
conversant with both the forms of the vernacular 
in these provinces; Hindi and Hindustani. 

3. Thompson, H. T. A dictionary in Hindi and 
English. Thacker & Co., Calcutta. 1846. 

In this work the compiler has tried his best to 
give the commonest words in use in Hindi, 
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selected from various publications or known to be 
in general use. He confesses that he has omitted 
in this work certain terms not at all calculated 
to promote the study of any science and which 
are always absent in the common English 
dictionaries. 

4. Shastri. Vishna Bandhu. A Complete Etymological 
Dictionary of the Vedic language (as recorded m the 
Samhitas) in Sanskrit, Hindi and English. Lahore, 1922. 

It has a special reference to oog;nate Indo- 
languages, past and present and is critically 
edited. 

5. The Twentieth Century English-Hindi Dictionary 
by Sukhsampttirai Bhandari. 1937. Dictionary-Publishing 
House, Ajmer. Published Pt. I only. Pt. II in press. 

It contains commercial, economic, political, 
medical, anatomical, physiological, surgical, 
midwifery, scientific, astronomical, mathematical, 
botanical and zoological terms with their Hindi 
equivalents and explanations. 

Bengali Dictionaries 

1 Dev, Ashatosh. Student’s Favourite Dictionary. 
(Anglo-Bengali). 2nd. edition. Calcutta. 1936. 

2. Ganguli, B. The Student’s Dictionary of Bengali 
word's and phrases translated into English. ISth. edition, 
revised and enlarged. Calcutta, 1938. 

3. Pargiter, F. E. Vocabulary of Peculiar Vernacular 
Bengali words. Calcutta, 1923. 

4. Belsare, M. B. The Pronouncing and Etymological 
Gujrati-English Dictionary. Ahmedabadj 1895. 
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Pali Dictionaries 

1. Childers, R. C. Dictionary of the Pali language. 
London, 1875. 

2. Malalasckera, G. P. Dictionary of Pali Proper 

Names’. John Murray, London. 1937-38. 2 volumes. 

[Indian Text book series.] 

The work includes, besides other materials, 
information obtained from the whole of the 
Tipitaka and all the commentaries. Names of 
Sottas, Jatakas and of Pali works of any literary 
importance written in India, Burma and Ceylone, 
prior to 1700 A.C. are given. 

3!. Rhys, Davids T. W. The Pali Text Societys’ 
Pali-English dictionary, The Pali Text Society, 
Chipstead, Surrey. 1925. 

A short bibliography of Pali, Post Canonical, 
Buddhist Sanskrit and translations is printed at 
the commencement of the book. 

4, Soothill, W. E. and Hodous. L. A Dictionary of 
Chinese-Buddhist terms; with Sanskrit and English 
equivalents and a Sanskrit index. London, 1917. 

Marhatti Dictionaries 

1. Apte, Vasudev Govind. Marathi Shabdaratnakar, 
2nd edition revised by Laxman Ganesh Lall. Poona, 
Gopal Balawant Joshi. Anandakaryalaya 1932. 

It gives a^ut one lac words, 70% on comparative 
study of Indian languages and Marathi vocabulary; 
slan^, obsolete and technical terms are excluded; 
provincial and local words are included; no quota- 
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tions but reference in abbreviations to some 
standard teste are given, and also etymology of 
some words in the appendix. 

2. Bhide, Vidyadhar Vaman. Marathi Bhashecha 
Saraswatikosha, Shankar Narahar Joshi, Chitrashala Press 
Poona, 1930. 2 Vol. 

10% words on origin of Marathi are given, 
slang, obsolete and technical terms are excluded; 
Etymology, derivation, development of meaning, 
figurative usage, common, and special usages are 
included;no quotations,but sentences composed by 
the author are put in to illustrate meanings; author 
does not guarantee the correctness of etymological 
information as that science is undeveloped in India- 
appendices for Sanskrit and Marathi are in Vol. 2. 

3. BHIDE, Vidyadhar Vaman. English and Marathi 
Dictionary with syllables, accents, roots and phrases, etc, 
Damodar Savalaram and Co., Bombay, 1910. 

About 30,000 English words, phrases are 

f 'ven in the appendix; and also pronunciation of 
nglish words in Marathi characters. 

4. Maharastra Koshamandal. Maharastra shabdakosh. 
1935, 4 Vols. 

It gives essays on dictionaries in general, 
philology and languages of the world, Maratha 
people and their language, origin and history of 
Marathi language, encyclopaedic information; 
etymology, developement of meaning, derivation, 
slang, obsolete words; technical terms; quotation 
to illustrate etc. 
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5, Molesworth. J. A dictionary of Marathi and 
Snglish, assisted by George and Thomas Candy, second 
edition revised and enlarged. Court of Directors, East 
India Company. Bombay, 1857. 

It contains slang, phrases, derivations of few 
words, quotations etc; without the mention of 
authors and titles. 

6. Vaze, Shridhar Ganesh. The Aryabhushan School 
Dictionary, A. V. Patwardhan, Aryabhushan Press, Poona, 
1928. 

No etymology is given, and slang, obsolete 
technical words are excluded. 

There is only one Chinese dictionary of note. 

Giles, H. A. Chinese-English dictionary. 
2nd edition, revised and enlflrged. Kelly and 
Walsh; Shanghai, and London. 1909-12; 3 Vols. 

It is suitable for translations and includes 
scientific, technical, modern and documentary 
terms. This work is based on the Dictionary of 
Stent. 

Japanese Dictionaries. 

Hepburn, James Curtis. Japanese-En^lish 
and English-Japanese Dictionary. 7th, Edition. 
Tokyo. 1923. 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 


YEARBOOKS. 

Yearbooks are specially compiled to provide 
xnfonDation in a concise form witbin a limited 
field. The encyclopaedias trace the history and 
the present development of a subject, while year¬ 
books,on the other hand, restrict themselves to 
the latest and current information and do not, as a 
rule, give the historical phase unless concerned 
with a historical subject. “The yearbook is of a 
most solid, and enduring type. Statistics, brief 
biography, a pot-purri of facts which are the 
staples of the other types, in the best yearbooks 
are but the appetising garnishinga for substantial 
articles, monographs, ail parts of a current com¬ 
pendium for the field covered”. 

As the yearbooks are concerned mainly with 
the current and latest information on a subject, 
frequent revisions are necessary to keep them 
abreast wiih the times and as a rule new issues 
appear every year. It is imperative that no time 
should be unnecessarily wasted in procuring new 
issues soon after they are available. Each new 
issue should be looked into and a note taken of 
any new features and alterations. 

The encyclopaedias deal mainly with the 
theoretical aspects of a subject, while yearbooks 
concentrate themselves on factual information. 
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The latter have a systematic arrangement and 
thus involve the provision of an index and a table 
of contents. This feature renders it particularly 
necessary for the reference assistant to study their 
contents and to get fully acquainted with the kind 
of information that can be got out of them. If the 
reference assistant really knows what is contained 
in them and how to find it quickly, he can spot 
answers to a surprisingly large proportion of 
enquiries, because these books are compact and 
comprehensive compilations of facts and figures 
relating chiefly to matters of current interest. 

The yearbooks donot become useless when 
superseded by new issues; and the older editions, 
however, still retain a distinct value beqause they 
furnish information of historical value, and show 
what was the state of affairs in any particular 
year. Their back volumes are as worth keeping 
and as dependable and frequently consulted as 
the volumes of any high class journal. Due to 
their historical value it is desirable that all the 
back volumes of any yearbook, which provide 
reliable information, must be preserved indefinitely. 

There are generally four kinds of yearbooks 
although sometimes it becomes extremely difficult 
to class many of these works in any particular 
group because of the miscellaneous character of 
their contents. The classes are: 

1. Statistical yearbooks or annuals are 
usually government or semi-official publications 
treating a single country or countries. Statistics 
play an increasingly important part in modern 
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life. These supply information on all political, 
social, scientific, commercial and other topics. 

Their mode of collection and the validity of 
conclusions drawn from them are not above 
suspicion. They must, therefore, be used with 
great care. The reference assistant has little 
concern with the validity of statistics and he can 
safely present statistical information as long as 
he believes that it is backed by a responsible 
body or person. 

England has two official yearbooks. 

Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom 
sxidi Statistical Abstract for the British, Em'pire. 
Both cover, a period of fifteen years and provide 
tables for all subjects on which the government 
collect information regularly. Figures on popula¬ 
tion, immigration and emigration, education, 
trades, manufactures, etc. are provided. 

Most countries issue similar publications, and 
the Indian Government has Census of India 
issued after every ten years giving a variety of 
interesting tables. The Indian yearbook (Times 
of India) gives an excellent survey of economic 
data and information available from recent 
economic publications. The United States of 
America publish Statistical Abstracts beginning 
from 1878 issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Abstracts for most of the 
foreign countries are contained in the Statesman 
Yearbook, the Statistical Yearbook of the League 
of Nations and in the Intematidnal Yearbook of 
Co-operation. 
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2. For acoounta of lives of all persons, the 
biographical yearbook should be consulted. They 
• may be universal in scope, national or be confined 
to living people, although some biographies may 
be found lurking in general encyclopaedias, 
magazines and collections of essays. 

''Who'awho” is an annual biographical diction¬ 
ary of famous men and women living, and dates 
back to 1.849. Biographies in “Who's who” are 
generally reliable, and the lists of an author’s 
writing are frequently valuable. 

“Who woo who” in two volumes contains 
biographies of those who died in the period 1897- 
1916 and 1917-1928 respectively. 

Kelly’s Handbook to ike Titled Landed and 
official classes, and Burke Oeneological and 
heraldic history of landed gentry of Great Britain 
used for genealogical questions and lists innumer¬ 
able specialists connected with religion, politics, 
literature, art, etc. 

America has “Who is who in America!' which 
is issued after every two years and contains a 
geographical index which gives the names of the 
persons included in the book, arranged by State 
and City. 

France has “Qui etes-vous 9”, Germany has 
“Wer isti?”, Italy “Chi c?” Canada “TTAo is who 
in Canada” and China ''Who is who in China”. 
There are similar "Who is who” for Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, etc. 

Short biographical lists are included in many 
of the almanacs and other yearbooks. The 
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Indian Yearbook lists short biogr^hies of famous 
Indians and a section is devotea to the ruling 
princes and chiefs of Indian states. 

The Indian Who's who., edited by "Waman P. 
Kabadi. Bombay. 

Short Biographies of persons resident in India 
are given. Prominent people figure side by side 
with unimportant ones. 

“fFAc *5 who" type is now very familiar, 
successful and useful but somewhat overdone at 
the present moment by cheap and careless 
imitators. 

3. "Almanacs are annual handbooks contain¬ 
ing a variety of useful information. No other 
description* is possible”. Cowley. They contain 
the latest information on any subject likely to be 
useful to the general public. They donot provide 
encyclopedic mformatiou on any subject and thus 
douot embrace all knowledge or any branch of the 
knowledge. Their original purpose was to serve 
as calendars and the forecasting of coming events. 
They gradually began to supply statistical, official 
and political information. They are one of our 
best sources for concise tables of statistics on law, 
government, finance, education etc. 

England has: 

1. Whitaker, Joseph. Almanac. 1869 to date. 
Whitaker. London. 

This is the best English almanac of modern 
kind. It provides detailed statistics for the British 
Empire on such subjects as government, education, 
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finance, commerce etc. with brief statistics for 
foreign countries. Information about England is 
very detailed and gives information about the 
British Parliament, the government and its 
departments, peerage, universities, museums, 
parks, art galleries and a dictionary of abbrevia¬ 
tions. It is not possible to enumerate its contents. 
This is the most important single work in any 
reference collection. There are two editions each 
year; the cheaper edition does not include 
sections on colonies and foreign countries or 
annual summaries. There is a full index at the 
front. Its constant usefullness is an endless 
source of surprise. 

2. Scotland has Oliver and Boyd's Edin¬ 
burgh almanac and national repository, 1837-1932. 
Summaries of Scottish statutes, parliamentary 
papers, statistics, lists of officials etc are included. 
It, also, contains a section for England and the 
Empire. 

The United States has; 

1. World Almanac, 1868 to date. Published by the 
World Telcfftamme, New York, 

It is one of the moat useful of the American 
almanacs of miscellaneous statistics. It contains 
factual information in concise form and many 
statistics on a wide variety of topics; such as 
finance, government, agriculture, trade and 
OOTumerce, population, religion, education, sports, 
societies, important treaties, elections returns, 
chronology of important events for the previous 
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year, scientific progress for the year etc. An 
alphabetical topical index appears at the front of 
the volume. It deals very fully with American 
events and conditions than the Whitaker does 
with English affairs and over 300 pages are 
devoted to foreign countries and general 
information. 

4. Yearbooks. The yearbooks take the form 
of the chronicle of events in general like the 
Indian Yearbook or in some department of 
knowledge like the Yearbook of Education or by 
giving almanac information for some specific 
purpose, like the Statesmans yearbook. 

The Annual Register is a review of public 
events at home and abroad. 1758 to date. Long¬ 
man. It narrates the political history of the year, 
arranged chronologically by chapters. Information 
about Great Britian is given in more details than 
about the foreign countries. This is a chronicle 
of events and a retrospect of literature, art and 
science. Some of the public documents are also 
included. A chapter on Indian affairs is also 
given. 

2. The Constitutional Yearbook. Harrison, London. 
1885 to date. 

The work contains political and general 
information about England, facts and statistics of 
pnblic interest as are often obtainable only 
among Parliamentary Blue books and other official 
documents. Its scope is chiefly political. Complete 
information relating to Parliamentary Consti- 
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tuencies, Members, Candidates, elections, and 
condensed tables of statistics on many subjects of 
national importance are given. In the statistical 
section facts are given -which are essential for the 
study of current economic and industrial problems 
inclnding specially compiled statistics dealing 
with the British Empire and foreign countries. 

3. TAe .4wiencon F«orJoofc is a similar record 
of events and progress. Edited by A. B. Hart. 
1910-1919, 1926 to date. 

It records the achievements and progress in 
activities which are the fields of public and private 
organizations in sciences and the humanities. 

Many associated learned societies have co-operated 
in the production of this work. An' important 
feature is the list of addresses of societies and 
research institutions. Each article is written by 
an expert and is signed. It coverS' subjects on 
all the countries vtdth especial emphasis on the 
United Slates. 

3. Statesman Yearhooh. is a statistical and 
historical annual of the states of the world; 1864 
to date. Macmillan. London. 

It provides information concerning the rulers, ^ 
constitutions and cabinets of the governments of I 
the world, population, important industries, 
education, finance etc. with good bibliographies 
for each country. It is divided into three parts; 
first part deals -with the international organiza¬ 
tions and the British Empire., the whole of the 
second part is devoted to the United States, and 
the thira part gives a descriptive account of the 
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^OTemmente of other countries. This is a very 
important publication like the Whitaker’s .^Zmanac, 
and must be very closely studied by the reference 
assistant. 

4. Daily Mail Yearbook. Edited by David Williamson 
Associated Newspapers, London. 1901 to date. 

Topics of public interest during the year are 
discussed by experts in the shape of articles which 
are signed. It is edited on the same lines as 
Whitaker’s Almanac. Information on all imagin¬ 
able topic of the world is given in concise form. 
A full index is provided in the beginning. It is 
British in outlook and specially fuU for statistics 
of the British Empire, with brief statistics for 
foreign countries. A biographical section, giving 
brief accounts of lives of prominent people, is also 
given. 

5. The Labour Yearbook; issued. by the general 
council of the Trade Union Congress and the National 
Executive of the Labour party. Labour Publication 
department, London. 1916 to date. 

This is the best work for many questions on 
* various kinds of labour topics and contains also a 
considerable amount of information on foreign 
aspects of the subject, History of the British 
labour movement is given in details. Much of the 
statistical information is also included. 

6. Almanach de Gotba. Gotha; Perthes, 1763 to 
date* 

It is primarily a genealogical handbook of the 
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royal and princely hoaaes of Europe and tLe 
sovereign houses of the world. The rest of the 
work is restricted to the statistical and descriptive 
information about the various countries of the 
world and the lists of the principal executives, 
legislative and diplomatic officials of each. Several 
supplementary Gothaische Tasohenbucher have 
been published from time to time, giving fuller 
details concerning princely, ducal and other noble 
families. 

7. Annuaire General, 1919. Larousse. Paris. 1919- 
to date. 

It contains similar information as is to be 
found in the Statesman yearbook with a statistical 
abstract of the world, a section for France and 
one for the foreign countries. 

8. Europa Yearbook; an annual survey of European 
politics, art and literature, a European Who’s who and 
directory, and statistical review of Europe. 

It is a loose leaf publication kept uptodate 
with additional and revised sheets at frequent 
intervals. It is in two volumes; first being the 
Encyclopaedia of Europe which concerns itself 
mainly with international relations, organizations, 
economic conditions etc. and gives a survey and 
directory of political, industrial financial, cultural 
and scientific organizations in every European 
country. It provides information on non-European 
institutions and representatives in Europe. 
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The^ second part contains “Who’s who in 
Europe”. The publication contains no index, 
which makes it imperative to study its arrange¬ 
ment and scope. It has a list of contents at the 
beginning of the sections. 

India. 

9. The Indian Yearbook. Bennett. Bombay. 1914 
to date, 

statistical and historical annual of the Indian 
Empire. It gives a very useful survey of social, 
political and economic conditions of India and 
gives notice about the recent economic publi¬ 
cations. It is issued unofBcially and contains a 
brge amount of descriptive and statistical 
informations and contains a Who’s who of famous 
Indians to which a similar section for Indian 
princes is also appended. 

10. The Indian Annual Register; an annual digest of 
public affairs of India, recording the nation’s activities 
each year in matters political, economic, industrial 
educational, social etc., edited by Nripendra Nath Mitra. 
The annual register office, Calcutta, issued in six-monthly 
volumes. 1918 to date. 

The first volume (January to June) §ives a 
chronicle of events, political, social, econoimc, and 
constitutional. Bills passed by the Council of 
State and Central Assembly and the provincial 
assemblies during the period are given. Procee¬ 
dings of the Indian National Congress and its 
working committee are given in full details. 
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Proceedings of all the political and some of the 
non-political conferences are also incladed. ^ The 
second part (July to December), in addition to 
the above mentioned information, includes convo¬ 
cation addresses of all the Indian _ universities. 
This is a very useful work on Indian problems 
and is national in its character. 

11. The National Yearbook: a book of reference to 
ell the leading questions of the day; published by the 
Book Company, Calcutta. 1938. 

Matters of everyday interest topical subjects, 
social, political and economical questions, forms of 
governments of different countries, education, 
agriculture, export and import, Indian Native 
States, Indians overseas, Indian National Congress 
and records of all kinds of sports etc. are given. 
Indian matters have been dealt with in details. 
An index is provided in the beginning. 

12. Indiaa States Register and Directory, 1932. 
(Third Issue). Edited by A. N. Sudaresanaro, Madras. 
Issued at irregular intervals. 

Includes conferences held by and about states 
in India and extracts of the administration reports 
issued by the various states. Proceedings of the 
meetings of the Chamber of Princes are also given. 
Very useful statistical information is provided 
about the states. It has an index at the end. 

13. The India Office List. Compiled from official 
records under the direction of the Secretary of States for 
India in Council. Harrison, London. 1855 to date. 
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It lists officers serving in India holding only 
substantive appointments and contains the names 
of all members of the AU-India services and the 
Indian political department, of chaplains on the 
Indian Ecclesiastical establishment and other 
officers drawing substantive pay of not less than 
Be. 1,000 a month. An index of subjects and 
appointments and another index of names are 
also given. 

14. India. Commercial intelligence department. 
Statistical Abstract for British India. H. M. Stationary 
Office, London. 1924 to date. 

It also gives statistics, where available, 
relating to certain Indian states. It is a continua¬ 
tion of Statistica of British I'ndia and statistical 
ahstracts relating to British India published by 
the Commercial Intelligence department, India, 
and the India office respectively. 

15. India, Home department. India in the year— 
Government Printing, Calcutta. 1917 to date. 

This is an official survey of political affairs 
prepared by the Central Government for presen¬ 
tation to the British Parliament in accordance 
with the requirements of the 26th section of the 
Government of India Act. 

16. China Yearbook. 1912-19. 1921/22 to date, edited 
by H. G. W- Woodhood. North China daily news. 
Shanghai. 1912 to date. 

It ^ves important sources of documents deal¬ 
ing with events in Manchuria, Tienstein and 
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Shanghai. It supplies general information about 
the geography ana history of the country and 
the peoples, agriculture, colonies, public health, 
climate, geography, trade and commerce, imports, 
treaty negotiations, communications, finance, 
labour, reUgion, shipping, army and navy. A 
“Who's who” contains biographies of important 
Chinese. The publication has no official status 
btif is quite reliable. 

17. Japan Yearbook. 1906 to date. Tokyo. 

It gives information about geography, 
geology, outline of history, Imperial Court, 
politics and locid government, civil and military 
services, diplomacj], religion, education, labour, 
social problems, justice, medicine, sports, literature, 
amusements, railways, shipping, finance and 
foreign trade. It includes a list of learned and social 
institutions, a business directory, and a “Who’s 
who”. Also gives important short bibliographies. 

18. United States Congress. Official Congressional 
directory. Washington. 1909 to date. 

It provides a biographical dictionary of 
members by states; list of state delegations, 
alphabetical list of senators and representatives 
with terms of service, committees, list of seeretar 
lies of the senators, description of capital buildings 
with diagrams, departments of government with 
their representative functions, foreign consular 
offices, diplomatic representatives, press galleries, 
etc. 
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19. Canada Yearbook. The official statistical annual 
of the resource."?, history, institutions, and social and 
economic conditions of the Union. Ottawa. 1905 to date. 

There are yearbooks on all sorts of sabjects 
and many provide information about organisations 
or a group of organisations having common 
characteristics. The yearbook of the scientific 
and learned societies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Index Generalie and Minerva are all concerned 
with learned institutions and societies in general 
A few dealing with special subjects are given 
below:— 

1. Minerva. Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt. De 
Gruyter Berlin. 1891/92 to date. 

It was suspended from the year 1914 to 1919. 

It provides a list of the universities and 
colleges of the world arranged by names of towns. 
It gives under each town, names of universitieB 
and colleges, technical schools, museums, libraries 
located there, with names of prominent professors 
connected with them. It is in three volumes and 
volume third contains an index of personal names. 

2. Index, Generalis, The yearbook of the universities, 
libraries, astronomical observatories, museums, scientific 
institutions, academies, learned societies etc. Paris. 
1919 to date. 

3. The Yearbook of Education. Edited by Lord 
Eutace Percy. London. 1931 to date. 

It gives a survey of all phases of education in the 
British Empire with short articles on education in 
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some foreign countries. Part one deals ■with Great 
Britain ana Northern Ireland; Part two ■vnth the 
British Commonwealth of Nations; and part three 
concerns itself with the foreign countries. Also 
has an indez. 

4. Banher^s Almanac and Tearhook. Skinner. 
London. 1840 to-date. 

It is a directory of principal bankers of 
the world and a banker’s guide to the principal 
insurance ofhcers. 

5. Shipping World Yearbook. A desk manual in trade, 
commerce and navigation. Edited by Sit Archibald 
Hurd, 1886 to date. 

It is a port directory of every port of 
the world having any commercial importance. It 
has a “Who’s who” in the shipping world, and 
the tariff schednles of the countries of the British 
Empire are also given. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The New English dictionary defines compre¬ 
hensively the word, "Bibliography”, “as the 
systematic description and the history of bt^ks, 
their authorship, printing, publication, edition 
etc.” and another more specific definition in the 
same dictionary is “A list of books of a particular 
author or country or of those dealing with any 
particular theme of the literature of a subject”. 
This is a somewhat restricted definition and with 
this we come across every day. 

Bibliographies are really lists of books. 
Dictionaries interpret terms and words, and 
encyclopaedias provide a general gi-oundwork of 
information with indications of further sources of 
information; while bibliographies serve as lists of 
printed material, but are always compiled more or 
less to a predetermined purpose. The catalogue 
of your luirary is a bibliography and a big work 
like the United States cat^ogue is also one; while 
a list of few books at the end of an article in an 
encyclopaedia is as well a bibliography. It may 
be a list of the works of an author or about a 
subject. But often it is combination of both. The 
compiler of bibliography has a wide field before 
him, for there is no limit to the scope or contents 
of his work, except that which he may choose to 
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set. An ideal bibliography, which shall include 
all that an author ever wrote, or all that has been 
written about a subject, with appropriate annota¬ 
tions and arranged according to a suitable plan, 
is likely to be an ideal rather than a realization. 
Comprehensiveness is usually all that can be 
attained. Generally bibliographies are selective. 
Often they attempt to list only the best books on 
a subject, or the newest or those published in a 
given language, or those which are easily 
available. Completeness within limits is very 
desirable. 

Bibliographies serve many purposes, such as 
they indicate what books have been published on 
a subject, or by an author. When resources of a 
library on a given subject are exhausted, recourse 
must be had to lists of other libraries in the 
locality, extending the field of research to more 
and more sources. This encourages inter library 
co-operation. They are invaluable in the selection 
of books for libraries, both big and small. They 
serve as additional references to one’s own books 
as their analytical enteries disclose materials 
which are not included in the catalogue. 
They are of interest and of value to a great 
number of people who wish to use them as guides 
to further readmg and study and whose concern 
lies in their location rather than their compilation. 

To go a little out of the way, it may not be out 
of place to say a few words about the way in 
which bibliographies should be compiled. The 
average Indian librarian has proMbly never 
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compiled a bibliography on a subject or about an 
author. The art of making them xs an accompli¬ 
shment -which all librarians should possess. The 
technique, in simpler forms atleast, is not difficult, 
and once mastered, it may prove as an aid and 
stimulus to study and research. All references, 
once collected, may be recorded on slips or cards, 
their size depending upon the amount of data to 
be indicated. The usual size of cards is 3 X 5 or 
4x6 inches. Only one title on one slip or card 
should be entered. Such a record will permit the 
insertion of later titles without the necessity of 
continual recopying. 

It should be decided beforehand how much 
information is to be given. In any case author’s 
name, title, place of publication, pagination, and 
price should be included. Annotations are 
necessarily added afterwards. How much of this 
information is to be included in any particular 
bibliography, will depend on the purpose for 
which it 18 to be used and on the type of references 
to be included. Great care should be taken to 
make sure that citations are complete and correct. 
Annotations, which will indicate the character 
and value of the titles cited, are often very useful 
even though they may not be incorporated in the 
compiled work. Neatness and legibility are 
essential. 

There are three different kinds of materials 
which are generally found in bibliographies i. e. 
whole works, parts of works (analytics), and 
periodical or serial references. Differences in form 
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of publication, and also for the purpose for which 
the list is iuteuded, make it necessary to vary the 
form of citations used to meet conditions and 
circumstances. Books, that is complete rrorks, 
are less difficult to describe than parts of books 

or periodicals. , ^ 

When the bibliography has been completed on 
cards, the information may be copied on sheets 
where it can be consolidated more easily. 

Title enteries are made when there is no 
specific author and the number of the volumes 
should be given instead of the pagination where 
a work consists of more than one volume. 
References, to parts of books are not quite so easy 
since there is a greater choice in the fOT^. which 
an entry may take, and the method of hsting the 
reference depends largely on the emphasis 
desired. References to parts of works by several 
authors are often desirable, as well as references 
to parts of works by individual authors. 

The form of entry used for periodicals depends 
somewhat upon the purpose and length of the 
list. If needed, the entry may he r^de under 
the name of the author of the article, followed by 
the title and the periodical citation. On the 
other hand, particularly in case of short lists, the 
entry may be made with the periodical citation 
first*^ followed by the name of the author and 
title of the article. The latter arrangement has 
the advantage of bringing all references to the 

periodical together. . i •, 

Every subject bibliography should also include 
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relative works in other foreign languages, as the 
subject bibliography is not complete if compiled 
from one language only. Of course only those 
languages should be included which are likely 
to be easily understood by those who use it. 

Reference assistants should constantly be on 
the look out for new and more up-to-date lists than 
are to be found in recognised works of reference. 
In this era of mass production of books new 
bibliographies come out every day. The standard 
works on bibliographies of bibliography quickly 
go out of date. New subjects, which have not 
been listed in the existing bibliographies, spring 
out and it is important that a careful note should 
be made of books dealing with such subjects. 
Reviews of new books coming out in periodicals, 
especially the library and bibliographical periodi¬ 
cals, should be looked in, as many special lists of 
books are often printed in these and journals of 
the learned societies. Bibliographies are, some¬ 
times, found as footnotes in th^e pages of a book, 
as short lists of books recommended by an author. 
Prefaces and introductions may contain similar 
sources. Many standard informative books, 
encyclopaedias, etc give important bibliographies. 

There are general bibliographies which wver 
books of various nations and periods, limiting 
the description of books according to their scope. 
National bibliographies limit themselves to the 
literary output of a country while selected biblio¬ 
graphies list best books on all topics or subjects 
and periods. Library catalogues describe their 
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own holdings only. There are special bibliogra¬ 
phies which deal with one subject. These classes 
often overlap, as any particular bibliography 
may belong to more than one class. 

Bibliographies of bibliography. 

Bibliographies of each year are included in 
the following annual issue of 

Internationale Bibliographie des Buchtheckwesens. 
Harrossowitz, Leipzig, 1904-1912. 1922 to date. 

and 2. Internationaler Jahresbericht der Bibliographic. 
1930. Harrasswitz, Leipzig, 1931 to date. 

Both have sections for general and national 
subjects and individual bibliography. 

3. Petzhotdt, Julius. Bibliotheca Bibliographica; 
kritisches Verzeichniss der das gesammtgebiet der 
Bibliographic betreffenden Litteratur des in-und auslandes. 
Engelmann, Leipzig, 1866. 

The work, though old, is still very useful. 
A proposal was made in 1931 to revise the 1866 
edition, but nothing has so far been done. It 
contains full descriptions of bibliographies listed 
and provides histoncal and critical annotations. 
The arrangement is systematic, with an author 
and catchword index. 

4 , Courtney, William Prideuax. Kegister of National 
Bibliography, with a selection of the chief bibliographical 
books and articles printed in other countries. London 
1905'*12. 3 volumes. 

The first two volumes list bibliographies 
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published before 1905 and the third volume 
supplements the first two volumes and lists 
bibliographies pubhshed after 1905. Bibliographies 
are listed subjectwise and are arranged alphabe¬ 
tically. Lists in periodicals and other analytical 
material are also included and sometimes articles 
containing bibliographical information are also 
given. 

Stein, Henri. Manual de bibliographie generate: 
bibliotheca bibliograpliica. Hova. Paris, 1897. 

Stein’s work is based on Petzholt. It lacks an 
author index, but has a useful subject index. The 
latter includes the Latin names of places. It 
contains universal, national and regional subject 
bibliographies.^ It also, contains alphabetical list 
of places having printing presses before the 
nineteenth century and list of indexes of perio¬ 
dicals in all languages. 

6. Valle, Leoo. Bibliographie des bibliographies. 
Paris. 1883. A supplement was issued in 1887. 

7. Mudge, I. G. Guide to reference boohs. A, L. A» 
Chicago, 1936. 6th edition. 

Most important books are listed systematically. 
Irnportant, separately printed, bibliographies of 
fairly general subjects, with annotations are also 
given. 

8. Brunet, J. C. Manuel du li-braire et de I'amateur 
de livres. Didot, Paris. 1860-80. 9 volumes. 

It is a general bibliography of rare, important, 
or noteworthy books not limited to any period or 
lan|;uage but specially strong for French and 
Latin titles and for publications before the 19th 
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Century. Arrangement ie alphabetic by authors 
and titles and there are two subject indexes. 

9, Schneider, Geori?e. Handbuch der Bibliographie 
generale. Hiersemann, Leipzig. 1930. 

This work lists general bibliographies of the 
world. The arrangement is by Wna and then 
follows country wise or language. Bibliographies, 
found in this work, are critically annotated. 

In the age of mass production of books it is 
very difficult to compile a complete guide to 
bibliographies of the world. It is almost an 
impossibility. There ^are, however, one or two 
works which provide lists of selected books in the 
realm of universal knowledge. Various lists of the 
world’s greatest books selected by teachers, 
writers etc., are printed from time to time. One 
of the most frequently quoted, though now out of 
date because of the long time the author took in 
its compilation, is 

1. Sonnenschein, William Swan. Best Books. 
Routledge. London, 1910-1935. One volume in six. Third 
edition. 

It contains 100,000 titles and is the reader’s 
guide to the choice of best books available in 
every department of science, art and literature. 
It gives the dates of first and last editions and 
the price, size and publisher’s name for each book. 
It is systematically arranged and has anthor and 
subject indexes. It lists, mainlj' English and 
American books bnt standard foreign editions in 
Errach, German, Italian and Spanish literatures 
axe sometimes included. 
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2. Fortescue, G. K. Subject index of the modern 
works added to the library of the British Museum, 1881- 
1900. London. 1902—03. 3 volumes. 

It includes the subject indexes published by 
the Trustees in 1886, 1891 and 1897 and adds the 
works published between 1896 and 1900. In 
addition to this, it contains Slavonic, Hungarian 
and Finnish books published between 1881 and 
1900, which were not included in the previous 
indexes. Arrangement is alphabetical and 
personal names have not been used as headings. 
It lists about 155,000 enteries. It is now 
continued by five yearly supplements and the 
whole series upto 1930 contains about half a 
million eateries. An attempt is being made to 
bring out an up-to-date consolidated subject index 
of all the books possessed by the British Museum. 

3. Wright, C. T. Hagberg. Subject index of the 
London Catalogue. London. 1909-23. 2 volumes. 

The first volume contains the main subject 
list and the second volume additions from 1909 
to 1922. 

National bibliographies are of three kinds. 
Firstly there are lists of libraries established 
under the law of copyright exhisting in each 
country. Copy of every book or small printed 
pieces published in the country have to be depo¬ 
sited in one or several libraries established for 
the purpose. Trade lists include all the books 
published in a country but, unlike catalogues of 
the copyright libraries, these exclude small 
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priated pieces aad books printed for private 
eirculatioa and not for sale. They also exclude 
sometimes proceedings and transactions of the 
learned and scientific societies, copies of which 
are distributed amongst members only. The 
publishere’ catalogues more often include standard 
works in foreign languages printed abroad or 
translations of standard works in foreign 
languages not printed in the country. National 
catalogues are meant to include whole of the 
literature of the country irrespective of the fact 
whether a book has been published in the country 
or outside. 

In India, unfortunately, the system of legal 
deposit does not exist. No library in this country 
can boast to possess all the books published in 
the country so far. The Imperial library at 
Calcutta, for reason of its being oldest and the 
biggest library in India and its creation and 
support by the Central Government, does contain 
most of the books printed in this country and 
priated abroad. Not even trade catalogues, issued 
by the Indian publishers, are reliable. For lack 
of organization amongst the publishers and the 
authors, the fact will remaiu as an ideal rather 


than a reality. 

In England the system of legal deposit does 
exist. The copyright libraries do not discriminate, 
in their catalogues, between books received under 
the law and donations or those acquired by 
purchase. Trade catalogues are, therefore, the 
only means to rely for a complete list of works 
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published in England. New boots, published 
every week, appear in Publisher's Circular 
arranged under authors, and lists of the four 
weeks are cumulated in the last issue of each 
month, while all such issues for twelve months 
are printed separately as an annual volume called 
the English Catalogue. Further still these annual 
volumes are consolidated in one volume every 
five years. The arrangement is by author or 
editor, title, and when the title is not sufficiently 
explanatory, the book is arranged under a subject 
heading as well. 

It is not easy to trace out a hook, which is 
insufficiently known by its title or author, from 
these lists’ as one has to work back-wards from 
the present volume, to scan the weekly issues of 
the Publisher's Circular for the current month, 
then the last issue of each month to the bemnning 
of the current year, then the annual volume of 
the English Catalogue until the latest five yearly 
volume is reached. 

The English Catalogue dates back as for as 
1835 and from 1836 to 1900 it was issued at 
irregular intervals and contained only author 
entries, while the index was separately pub¬ 
lished. Since 1900, five year’s interval is 
maintained between any two issues and entries 
are made under author or editor and title. 

Books published during 1801 to 1836 are 
listed in: 

Peddie, R. A. and Waddington, Q. The English 
Catalogue of Books, 1801 to 1836. Lowe, 1914. 
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Thi? work ia not supplemented by any other 
and books published before 1800 should be looked 
into standard bibliographies. 

Whittaker also issues a monthly journal 
Bookseller which pro7idea an author and title list 
of all new books published in a particular month. 
These monthly lists are cumulated every quarter 
and an annual volume gives a list of books 
published in the proceeding year. 

The annual issue gives only information about 
the publication ofabook and does not tell whether 
any particular book is in print or not. This 
information ia provided by Whittakers Reference 
Catalogue of Current literature 1874 to-<^te. Upto 
1936 this publication used to come but in two 
large volumes containing catalogues of various 
publishers bound together; and its first volume 
was an index separately under authors and titles. 
Since 1938, the whole affair has been consolidated 
into one volume which is divided into two 
separate author and title indexes. Binding 
together of publishers’ catalogues has been 
discontinued. Each entry now gives information 
about author, title, publisher, price, pages, binding 
etc. This work is very carelessly compiled and 
its consultation is sometimes very irritating. 

America. 

More attention, than any country in the world, 
has been paid by America on the compilation of 
catalogues of literature published in the United 
States. Bibliographical experts have been 
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engaged on this important national service and 
American catalogues include all books in tke 
English language. 

The Publisher's Weehly is the American 
book trade journal which was first printed in 
1872. It contains new publications of the week 
and also lists of books announced for publication. 
It is an author list with full titles, imprint, 
collation and descriptive notes. A monthly list 
by authors and subjects, was formerly given in 
the first issue of each month but this practice was 
discontinued after the close of 1918. Cumulative 
Book Index published monthly by Wilson, with 
the exception of the month of August, covers 
practicallythe same ground as the monthly list 
in the Publisher's Weekly. The last number of 
each volume covers publications of the year, thus 
formimg an annual supplement to 

United States Catalogue. Books in print published 
by Wilson. 

It forms an approximately complete record of 
books published in the United States and includes 
books published in the regular book trade, pri¬ 
vately printed books and publications of smaller 
publishers, all regular importations of American 
publishers, which are not published in the United 
States, university, society and state publications 
etc. Since 1928 publications of the British Empire 
are included. The full subject cataloguing and 
the many title entries are of decided reference 
value for the purpose of indentifying a book when 
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the author 8 name is not known. 

France. 

In France the copyright law has, perhaps, 
been the oldest. Henri II made Bihhoiheque 
Natimale the DEPOT LEGAL. Bibliotheque 
Nationale has, therefore, the largest oollection of 
French books in existence and its printed cata¬ 
logue is the most important and wmplete 
bibliography of French publications. It is issued 
in loose sheets and separate pagination is given 
for each section. It is a weekly publication ^ and 
the lists are divided for music, prints, donations, 
dissertations etc. The arrangement is by author 
or title. An annual author or title index is issued 
which is useless for subject reference. 

BihUografMe francaise is a dictionary catalogue 
giving authors, titles and subjects in one alphabet, 
and supplies full information under the author’s 
names and cross references from subjects and 
titles. It also includes books and annuals but 
not periodicals. It is continued by an annual 
index. 

For the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
literature we have :— 

1. Querard, Joseph Marie and others. La litterature 
ou Dictionnaire biblio^aphique des savants etc. Paris. 
1827.64. 10 volumes and three supplements. 

It is an author list, giving brief biographicai 
notes and titles of books with place and date of 
publication, size, number of volumes and original 
prices. 
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2. Querard, Joseph Marie and others. La litterature 
francaise contemporaine, 1827'49. La tout accompagne 
de notes bibliographique et litteraires 1842-57. 6 volumes. 

It is a continuation of La Francaise Utferaire 
on the same general plan. 

Germany. 

Germany has no system of legal deposit. 
German Reich, now, comprises of Germany proper, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and a part of Poland. 
Switzerland and Holland posses German culture, 
and German literature produced in those countries 
forms a part of German literature of Greater 
Germany. Deutsche Boecherei has been organised 
at Leipzig by the Boersenverein der deusehen 
Buckkandler for the compilation of a union biblio¬ 
graphy of all German books, irrespective of the 
country of origin. It is a scheme for voluntary 
deposit. A library has been established in Leipzig 
and books are voluntarily deposited by the trade 
associations. The German government has also 
agreed to deposit a copy each of all the publica¬ 
tions issued by the government. The object of 
the scheme is to “cmlect, catalogue and store 
copies of German publications, which it secures 
by donation from both foreign and German firms, 
societies and institutions”. The establishment 
of a library also serves the purpose of consultation 
facilities of all the German books published so 
far. 

Since 1834, Boersenblatt fur den deusehen 
Bu^Miandel, Leipzig is the only daily trade publi¬ 
cation in any country. A weekly 
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Verzeichnis is a classified list witli alphabetical 
index in each mirnber. A separate Monatsregister 
publishes a combined alphabetical index to all 
the numbers of each month. A semi annual 
Halbjahrs Verzeichnis der im devischenhuchhxndel 
is also being issued in two parts; one an alpha¬ 
betical author and title list and the other a subject 
index. This is the best source of information 
about recent German books. 

Minrichs, J. C. Funf iahrS’Katalog) A five 
jrearly catalogue was issued between 1857-1913 
in 13 volumes. It has now stopped publication. 

Deutsches Bucherverzeichnis derJahre, 1911-25 
is in eleven volumes. It has subject and author 
indexes. Itis a continuation of HinricJis Funfjahra 
Katalog and is on the same general plan. 

Deutscher literaturkatalog Leipzig. 1926. 

It is an alphabetical list of selected titles of 
German books, calendars, maps, atlases etc., with 
a supplementary list of musical works. It is very 
useful for finding prices quickly when date of 
publication is not known. 

Earlier German works can be found in Heinsius 
Wilhelm. Allegemeines Bucherlexikon, 1760-1894. 
Leipzig, Brockhaus, 19 volumes; and Kayser. 
VM^andiges Bucherlexikon 1750-1910, Leipzig, 
86 volumes. The latter is an author list with some 
title entries, giving, for each book listed, author, 
title, place, publisher, date, volumes, pagination, 
series, prices of different editions, etc. 
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Italy. 

The National Library at Florence acts as a 
legal depository of all Italian publications, and 
its catalogue can be considered a complete 
Wblio^raphy of the Italian literature. A monthly 
list is issued under the name of Bihlioteca Tuizio- 
mle centrale from Florence. It is systematically 
arranged with author and subject indexes. The 
publication is appearing since the year 1886. 
Printed literature, prior, to this year, can be 
found in : 

PagJiani, Attilio, Catalogo generaJe della libreria 
italiano, 1847-99. Milano Association, 1901-22- 6 volumes. 

It is a standard Italian list and is continued 
by two decennial supplements. It consists of an 
author and a title catalogue and a subject index 
giving fairly detailed information i. e. author’s 
name, title, place of publication, publisher, date, 
pages, size, etc. 

Publishers catalogue is being issued each 
quarter since 1932 and is cumulated in an annual 
volume each year. 

There are. complete bibliographies for all the 
rest of the European countries. India, unfortuna¬ 
tely, does not possess any similar bibliography, 
not even in one language out of the several 
languages spoken through the length and breadth 
of the whole country. No attempt has so far 
been made. The catalogues of the various public 
and university libraries in India do give an idea 
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of the vaetness of Indian literature. The private 
libraries, few of which are open and known to the 
public, contain some priceless gems of Indian 
Hterature, but the average librarian or the student 
has no access to them. Trade catalogues issued 
from time to time by the Indian publishers form 
a rough guide to Indian literature. 

A bibliography of manuscripts, chiefly in the 
Sanskrit and Pali languages, is available under 
the title “Catalogue Catalogorum" by Aufrechts 
in three volumes printed between the years 1891- 
1903. Printed books are not listed in this work. 
Recently University of Madras has brought out a 
“New Vatalogue Catalogorum^’, with a-view to 
revising and supplementing the original work. 
So far onl^ one specimen fasciculus has appeared. 
Indian Science Abstracts from Calcutta give an 
annual annotated bibliography of scientific 
books printed in India. 

Annual biblic^raphy of Indian Archaelogy. Kern 
Institute, Leyden. 1928 to date. 

It is a stock taking of all the great discoveries 
of all the Indias (British, French, Dutch posses¬ 
sions, and all the adjoining territories) together 
with Central Asia and Iran and Iraq, with 
illustrated account, of excavations carried out 
during each year, besides brief summaries of 
every book and article published on the subject. 
Where necessary, critical excerpts are added. 
Books and articles written on Indian history, 
archaeology, painting, sculpture; numismatic, 
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geography, palaeography and iconography are 
Bummaneed from many languages, including 
Russian, Japanese, and the Indian vernaculars. 
Articles from newspapers, if of scientific impor¬ 
tance, are also indexed. 


m 




CHAPTER NINE. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Periodical literature supplements the book 
colleetioQ in more than one way. Although 
periodicals contain articles on much of passing 
significance, very often they present material of 
considerable and permanent value. The latest 

{ information on any particular subject first appears 
in the form of an article in a periodical, thus 
furnishing information earlier than wh^^ might 
be available later on in the form of a Jx)ok. In 
fields of sciences, technology and in political, 
economic and industrial questions of current 
interest, where it is of utmost importance to know 
latest developments, periodicals are the only 
sources of our first information. As soon as any 
information is presented in the form of a book, it 
I inevitably becomes some what out of date. 

' It often happens that in case of small and 
obscure topics or subjects of purely local or tem¬ 
porary interest, the library does not possess any 
book. Periodicals on the other hand do contain 
articles on such subjects. Articles on highly 
specialized single topics, matters of local interest 
and the like are best provided in the form of an 
essay. Further articles in periodicals give con¬ 
temporary opinion on all subjects, events, person, 
book etc. “Periodicals, newspapers and contem- 
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porary memoirs are the three main sources for 
such information; and of these three sources, 
periodical files are the most easily used and most 
serviceable in the ordinary library”. People 
sometimes prefer shorter and briefer treatment of 
a subject over a more detailed one. A well rounded 
collection of the periodical is, therefore, one of 
the most valuable assets which a library, created 
for serious study and research, should possess. 

The older volumes, which seemingly become 
out of date and obsolete, are seldom wholly so, 
because they provide a record of past ideas and 
events with a vividness which later treatises 
seldom can hope to recapture. They offer an 
almost perfect chronology of the development of 
knowledge in every field. The most recent 
volumes, on the other hand, contain information 
which cannot be found elsewhere in the library. 
Such information may have defects as it may be 
too new to be accurate or impartial. 

The ordinary library catalogues describe the 
contents of periodicals in a general way. Perio¬ 
dicals present many difficulties in their proper 
handling. There is an enormous number of 
periodicals in circulation and their contents still 
more enoraous and diverse. They contain a 
mass of miscellaneous information from which it 
is a huge task to find information on a particular 
item. It is stiU more difficult to know whether 
the required information would be there or an 
article on the desired topic ever appeared. 
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Peiiodieals often cease publication in an un¬ 
accountable manner, and some begin under new¬ 
er changed titles; change their form and frequency 
of publication. It, therefore, becomes very 
difficult to keep their track. To compile a 
a complete subject bibliography of articles 
appearing in periodicals would be an almost 
impossibility. Attempts have been made to 
index their contents and several indexes to 
periodical literature are available, for the guidance 
of librarians and readers. These indexes are 
comparatively new, and American ones are the 
only that have attained excellence. With the 
exception of one or two all such indexes are 
American. 

An attempt has recently been made at 
Benares (in India) to index the contents of a 
number of Indian periodicals representing the 
important languages of India. The ^^Indiana" 
was first issued in July 1936. . It contains an 
index to articles in 75 current Indian periodicals 
in all languages and publishes occasional notes 
and articles on bibliography., The arrangement 
is alphabetical; authors, titles and subjects are all 
arranged in one alphabet., The alphabetical 
arrangement is not followed strictly in case of 
anonymous or editorial writings wljieh are 
arranged by titles, often invertSi in order to 
indicate the subject matter. Biography, diary, 
character study and appreciations are arrang^ 
by hiographee and biographer. Travel is arranged 
regionally and under the author. 
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Names of periodicals listed are indicated by 
abbi-eviated titles. Volumes are shown in Indo- 
Arabic numerals and not in Homan. ' Eras, other 
than Christian, are signified by additionarletters. 

No consolidated index has so for appeared and 
the absence of this feature, reduces the utility of 
Indiana for reference purposes to a considerable 
dxtent. 

Guides to periodical literature can be grouped 
under two distinct categories; Indexes to the 
contents of the periodicals, and bibliographies 
and catalogues of periodicals. Indexes to perio¬ 
dicals state their contents and are arranged by 
their subject headings.' They supplement the 
standard bibliographies in wmeh the current as 
well as old periodicals have not been indexed. 

1. Poole’s index to periodical literature. Revised 
editioa.1802-1906. Houghton, Boston. 1893-1908. Six 
volumes in seven. 

This indexes about 470 American and English 
periodicals of the nineteenth century. It is a 
subject index, in so far as non-fictiou is concerned, 
with entry often arrived at by inversion of the 
title. Poetry, drama and fiction are entered under 
the first distinctive word of the title. Information 
given is restricted to the title followed hy author’s 
name, name of the periodical, number of the volume, 
and the number of the first page of the article. 
Dates of the articles are not given, but this can 
be ascertained by consulting the 
at the front of the index. Indication of the 
number of pages of articles is also not given. 
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1 


For intelligent use of the index following 
points are worth remembering;— 

a. Very brief articles and notes are not 
indexed. -, « • 

h. Reviews of books, which have definite 
subjects, are entered under the subjects of 
the books. Minor reviews have not been 
included. 

c. Articles, having disiinot subjects, are 
entered under the respective subjects. 
md d. No author entries have been made. 

Various editions and an abridgement of this 
work have been published. 

2. Reader’s guide to periodical literature, 1900 to 
date- Wilson, New York. 1905 to date. 

Magazines, both American and English, of a 
general nature and often of the popular type, have 
been indexed. It gives entries under author, 
title and subject and it is, therefore,^ excellent 
from the bibliographical point of view. It is 
published monthly and is cumulated quarterly 
and then annually and at wider intervals. 

3. International Index to periodicals. 1907 to date. 
Wilson, New York, 1916 to date. 

This indexes magazines of general but less 
popular interest including many foreign titles. 
It IS specially strong in science, religion, philo¬ 
sophy and belles lettres. It is published less 
frequently than the Readers' guide _ and is 
cumulated at regular intervals. It also includes 
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fifty French and German periodicals, scholarly 
in scope. 

4. Magazine subject index. 190S. Vol 1. After that 
the title was changed to the “Annual magazine subject 
index”. 1908 to date. Faxon, Boston, 1909 to date. 

This is a subject index only, omitting authors 
and titles except for a limited amount of fiction 
which is entered under the name of the author. 
This work indexes all material with exact refe¬ 
rence giving abbreviated title of the periodical, 
volumes, date, inclusive paging and indication of 
illustrations, portraits, maps and plans. 

In England the British Library Association 
issues annually 

5. Subject index to periodicals, 1915-22, 1926 to 
date. Library Association. London. 

This first began as the Antheneum Subject 
Index. From 1915 to 1922, it was issued in class 
arrangement. It was in 1926 that this began to 
be issued by subjects, alphabetically alranged. 
It indexes aiwut 500 periwicals, both American 
and English. The special feature is that it 
includes several English local history periodicals 
and publications of important anticjuarian societies 
which are omitted from American indexes. It has 
no cumulative index and an author index is not 
included. 

Bibliographies and catalogues of periodicals 
indicate only the names of periodicals, places of 
publication, frequency of publication etc and do 
not indicate in any case their contents. It is 
impossible to compile a complete bibliography of 
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the periodicals of the world due to their sudden 
stoppage of publication or frequent changes under 
new names. Some periodicals come in and go 
out with equal rapidity. The national current 
bibliographies sometime include them and 
national press directories indicate the names of 
current periodicals at the moment. Indexes td 
periodicals give lists of only those periodicals 
which they index. For this reason the last named 
cannot be considered as complete. 


1. Godet, Ma«<iVorstius, J. Index Bibliographicus. 
Weltliste kufender bibliographischei Zeitschriftcn. 2 
Aufl: De Gruyter, Berlin and Leipzig, 1931. 

The work is a guide to current bibliographies 
but includes important periodicals of the learned 
type. It gives an index of titles as well. The 
arrangement is classified which is very helpful 
for looking up periodicals on a particular subject. 

2. Gregory, Miss W. Union list of Serials in the 
Libraries of the United States and Canada. Wilson, New- 
York. 1927-33. Three volumes. 

It is comprehensive list and can be used as a 
general bibliography as well as a union list of 
the periodicals subscribed by a group of libraries. 
The second and third volumes are supplements 
for the period 1925 to 1931. 

3. British Museum Library. Catalogue of Printed 
Books; Periodical Publications. Second edition. British 
Museum, Loudon, 1899-1900. 
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It is alphabetically arranged by place of pub¬ 
lication with an index of titles., Brief information 
about each article is given, t. e. title, date, place 
of publication, note of the change about each 
title. For the verification of the titles, this is 
the most useful publication. 

4. World List of Scientific Periodicals. Published in 
the years 1900-1933. O. U. P. 1934. Second edition. 

This is a list of modern scientific periodicals 
in the British libraries. 

5- Union Catalogue of thci Periodical Publications 
in the university libraries of the British Isles, issued by 
the Joint Cqmmittee on Library Co-operation, 1937. 

This work supplements the World Lzst and 
records the titles of all the periodicals, both 
scientific and humanistic. Dates are given only 
in case of those which find no mention in World 
List. It includes the holdings of 110 Britisb 
libraries. 


English. 

1. Mitchell. Newspaper Press directory'. London: 
1846 to date. 

This is an annual publication and gives full 
particulars of every newspaper, magazine, review 
and periodical published in United Kingdom, 
the Continent, United States, India and the 
Colonies. It is a directory of the class papers 
and periodicals. 
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2. Willings’ Press guide. London. 1874. todate. 
Published annually. 

This is aa alphabetical list of newspapers 
and periodicals pablished in the United Kingdom 
giving brief information about the place of publi¬ 
cation, publishers’ name and address, year of 
establishment etc. about each title. A classi&ed 
list is also included and also chronological list of 
existing periodicals and of the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. Papers, printed in the 
colonies and those in the English language on 
the Continent, are also inolnded. 

3. Times, London, The Centenary Handlist of English 
and Welsh Newspapers, Magazines and Reviews. The 
Times. London, 1920. 

It is a chronological bibliography of English 
periodicals from 1620 to 1919, and attempts to 
include all kiuds of periodicals, aunuals and 
yearbooks, publications of academies etc. London 
and suburban press is arranged chronologically; 

, separate lists of periodicals in Armenian, Hebrew, 
Yiddish, Russian and Turkish are also ^Iven. 
Provincial presses are arranged chronologically 
and an alphabetical index is given. It excludes 
those official periodicals which were issued 
during the last Great War. 

Am^ican. 

1. Ayer, N. W. Directory of Newspapers and Perio¬ 
dicals; a catalogue of American periodicals. Philadelphia. 
1880 to date. 
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This work Hats more than 20,000 titlea. 
Arrangement ia regional. It supplies names of 
publishers and editors, circulation statistics and 
subscription rates as well as information concern¬ 
ing political afhliationa. It contains separate 
lists of religious, agricultural, trade and other 
periodicals in special fields. It supplies good 
maps and a considerable amount of information 
about population and industrial conditions. Index 
is alphabetically arranged. 

2. Severance. Henry Ormal. A Guide to the Current 
Periodicals and Serials of the United States and Canada. 
1920. 4tli edition. Supplement from 1920-1923. 

It consists of an alphabetical title list, giving 
in general for each periodical, frequency of 
publication, date of origin, publishers’ address, 
subscription price, note of changed or merged 
title. It indudes fewer and briefer titles than 
Ayer, but is more convenient for quick refer¬ 
ence. The supplement gives changes in prices, 
titles and publishers, new titles and those which 
have suspended publication. 

French. 

Annuaire de la presse francaise et etrangere et du 
monde politique. 1889-1928 to date. 

It is a useful bibliography and annual, contai¬ 
ning not only full information about French journals 
and French press but gives also a considerable 
amount ofstatistical gazetteer, political and govern¬ 
mental information needed by French journalists. 
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It contains lists of papers and periodicals published 
in Paris and of the colonies, arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally by classes. Four indexes, giving names 
of French papers and periodicals, foreign journals, 
names of persons and pseudonyms and places, 
are appended. 

German. 

Mueller, C. F. Verlag Zeitschriften und Zeitung 
Addressbuch. Leipzig. 1910 to date. 

This is an annual trade bibliography, which 
lists current German material and a brief selection 
of foreign newspapers. Zeitschriften Addrees- 
huch gives mainly lists of periodicals^ arranged 
alphabetically by titles and supplies the names of 
editors and publishers, addresses and prices. It 
has a subject index arranged alphabetically and a 
separate index for publishers. It also gives the 
titles of periodicals, editors, publishers, prices etc., 
arranged regionally. There is a brief list of foreign 
papers and an alpiiabetical place index. 

Newspapers. 

Kewspapers play an important part in the 
daily duties of a reference assistant. Current 
issues are very helpful for reference work on the 
questions of the moment, cun-ent history, politics, 
local happenings, current or local opinions etc. 
No doubt options expressed in newspapers are 
wrapped and coloured by party politics. The 
contents and very often their statements are so 
influenced by commercial considerations as to fall 
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skort of reputability. But their immediate value 
is chiefly for Fact^ although even for fact 
many allowances must be made. They have a 
permanent value for opinion, both editorial and 
public. Back volumes are useful for earlier 
periods. They serve as registers for contemporary 
opinion and also record facts too small or too 
local to justify their inclusion in the general 
reference books. 

To use the newspapers intelligently indexes, 
bibliographies and lists of other libraries, similar 
to the ones we need for periodicals, are 
desirable. Unfortunately there is no general 
index for newspapers like the Poole's Index to 
the Periodical Literature. Newspapers all publish 
reports of any event of general interest at 
approximately the same time, generally a day 
later than its occurence, and the type of informa¬ 
tion is largely the same in all the important 
papers. Date of any particular event is a sufflcient 
clue that is needed. An index of dates, therefore, 
will be quite sufficient to all newspapers for 
subjects of general interest. This will not, however, 
work in case of purely local or special articles 
and editorials. 

Good indexing is a costly business especially 
when newspapers are more or less money makers. 
There appears to have been very little disposition 
to spend any part of their profits on indexing. A 
good index to any one paper will serve pretty well 
for all papers, when hunting the important foctual 
news items. Desirable as indexes are, it is surprising 
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how much newspapers are used without them. 
Students of history, engaged on studiesofresearch 
would prefer to go through them leaf by leaf. 
In India no newspaper has been able to afford 
such an index, and for this reason old files of 
Indian papers are rarely used, and consequently 
librarians do not maintain them. 

Binding of newpapers files is a very expensive 
item. Heavy and awkwardly bound volumes 
also limit their future use. They occupy a tremen¬ 
dous amount of space on the library shelves. A 
special edition ( 100 percent rag paper ) of pre¬ 
served newspapers has to be acquired, as the wood 
which is generally used for the printing of these 
newspapers, does not wear long. 

“Clippings or cuttings are pieces of letter 
press cut out of newspapers and periodicals, 
classified and filed for reference purposes”. Cowley. 
Clippings are very convenient for debate material 
and local history. Their files will be welcomed 
in any library, as they furnish information on 
finance, on topics of the times and specially in 
extension of reference work for debating purposes. 
Their selection is a simple matter, but it is 
debatable whether indexing is not better than 
clipping. Clippings, however, preserve file copies 
from destruction if clipped from duplicate copies 
of papers. They are time savers as well. 

Material for clipping will have to be selected 
with great skill and a careful classification is 
needed. From time to time files must be weeded 
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out for out-of-date material and also for fear of 
congestion. 

The best British newspaper is Times, London. 
It contains all official notices, government docu¬ 
ments and articles on social, political, literary and 
artistic topics. It has r 

Times, London. Official index. 1906 to date. London, 
Times office 1907—. 

It was published annually from 1906 to 1913. 
It was issued twice a year for some time and since 
July 1914 is being issued quarterly. It contains 
a minute alphabetical index referring to date, page 
and coluifin. This is now the chief index to news 
published in England. There is also; 

Palmer's Index to the Times newspaper. 1790 to date. 

This is also a quarterly index, which has been 
carried back to 1790 in this case. This is much 
briefer and less detailed than the official index. 

In America many newspapers publish indexes. 

New York Times index, 1913 to date. 

This is issued every quarter and is very care¬ 
fully prepared. It has entries under small 
subjects, exact references to dates, pages, and 
columns, and plentiful cross references to names 
and related topics. The brief synopsis of articles 
answers some questions without reference to the 
paper itself. 
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New York Tribune. New York Pally Tribune index for 
1876-1907. 

It Stopped publication in 1907, and is much 
briefer index than Neio York J'eWs but wae-useful 
as long as it lasted. 


CHAPTER TEN. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
LEARNED AND OTHER SOCIETIES. 

Public documents and g^rernment publica¬ 
tions are almost identic^. A government 
publication is any paper, map, pamphlet or book 
printed at the expense and by the authority of 
any office of legally organised government. 
They are valoable sources of information of 
various kinds and are particularly useful for 
reference.* Many of them are compiled for the 
express purpose of providing concise information. 

There are municipal, state or national docu¬ 
ments. They are nural^red by hundreds in this 
country and tens of thousands in United States, 
and Great Britain. Ma^ of them are useful 
even to small libraries. The variety of subjects, 
with which they deal, is simply amazing. These 
documents are usually very bulky. They are of 
considerable reference value hut they are not in 
such constant demand and intensive use as some 
other groups of reference material e. g. periodicals, 
annuals, newspapers, etc. 

Government publications in these days supply 
information and statistics practically about every 
phase of human life. The main object of the 
government was to supply information on political 
and international affairs. With gradual extension 
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of government interest in all the phases of the life 
of Its subjects, reports on experiments and investi¬ 
gations on many matters, sponsored by government 
bodies, are nowissued as government publications. 
They concern all sorts of subjects i. e. medicine, 
science, technology, industry, commerce, health, 
education etc. Reports on most of these subjects 
are published by the governments as an ordinary 
method of administrative practice. Research 
centres and committees established in connection 
with subjects, in which government plays an 
advisory role, supplement these government 
publications. 

Hardly any library in this country maintains 
a complete and living collection of publications 
issued by the Central Government and the various 
provincial government bodies. The absence of 
law of legal deposit in India is a great drawback 
towards this direction. Many libraries in the 
United States of America, Great Britain and other 
European countries possess more or less complete 
collections of documents from all or many 
countries. It is time for the Indian statesmen of 
modern times to carefully select a few libraries as 
custodians of government documents. The Punjab 
government has been maintaining such a centre 
at Lahore for the storage of thmr own publica¬ 
tions, but whether a complete file of all the publica¬ 
tions issued so far is kept there, is not oertain. A 
complete set of the central and all the provincial 
governments, could one be made, would exceed a 
lakh of separate pieces. Their reference value is 
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high. They relate to our own country and to all 
parts; they contain no light or trivial matter. 
They are both popular and scholarly. Libraries 
oan be the only places where such documents 
should be collected and cared for in any syste¬ 
matic and intelligent way with regard to their 
utmost present and future availability for 
(K)nsultation. The casual or serions student must 
resort to the libraries when he needs a government 
document. 

Government documents can be divided into 
two kinds; Administrative and Eesearch. Admi¬ 
nistrative documents are mainly routine reports 
of various departments, bureaus and offices. They 
often contain perfunctory statistics which are 
formal, dull and do not materially change year 
after year. They are business records of any 
preceding year; while on the other hand, research 
documents are interesting and are in great demand 
by the scholars. Their number has multiplied 
through studies, surveys, research, more expert 
administration and guidance carried on a very 
large scale. Very few people are able to appre¬ 
ciate the rang®, utility, attractiveness, and the 
intrinsic value which mark the best of the 
scientific, social, historical and, technological 
publications of government agencies and offices. 

Unfortunately in Indi^ the libraries store 
these government publications in out of the way 
rooms or alcoves, mostly remote and inaccessible. 
The publications are mostly left unarranged or 
indifferently classified and are more or less 
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ignored. They deserve far more publicity than 
they usually get. Their prompt exhibition in 
the reference section of any library will promote 
their reference use. 

To make best use of these documents it is 
to examine them sharply on their receipt as gifts 
or otherwise, in order that useless and inapprop¬ 
riate publications may be separated or weed^ 
out. Those, which are useful, should be classified, 
catalogued and shelved exactly like other books. 
New and attractive publications must be exhibited 
in the “Netc books shelf ’ from time to time to 
attract the attention of the readers. Every member 
of the library staff should be encouraged to examine 
all publications which are added to the library. 

In short, government publications are official 
source material' having intrinsic value and 
permanence. They reflect the rapid extension of 
the functions of a government and deal with 
every day problem of administration; such as 
finance, commerce, labour, immigration, history 
and politics. All scientific schemes, which have 
claimed official attention in the development of a 
new country or colonies, are, as a rule, published, 
e. g. agriculture, ethnology, natural resources and 
their conservation, geography, geology etc. 

A general account of the British government 
publications will be found in the pamphlet issued 
under the title "His Majesty’s Stationery Office- 
Brief guide to government publications". 

Lee Smith, H. B. Guide to Parliamentary and official 
papers. Milford, London, 
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It contains a brief statement of parliamentary 
papers, command papers etc. 

... ^ account of the government documents- 

bibljography in the United States and elsewhere. Washing¬ 
ton. 1930- 

This publication gives brief lists of foreign 
government publications other than the United 
states which are dealt with fully. 

TAe Statesman Year-hooh -lists important 
government publications in shape of short biblio¬ 
graphies at the conclusion of articles on govern¬ 
ments of different countries. 

Catalogues of papers printed by the House of 
Commons during the 18th. 19th. and SOfch. 
centuries are available. Volumes are numbered. 
India is mentioned in the first volume. 

There is a lot to be learnt by the reference 
assistant about the various series of British 
parliamentary papers, public general acts, local 
acts,_ statutory rules and orders and the non- 
parhamentary or Stationery Office publications 
and the method of dating and numbering them. 
But an average Indian librarian will perhaps 
never be called upon to help in finding such 
mfoimation. Two articles on (1) A guide to 
parliamentary and official papers, 1924, pages, 
9-18 and 87-96 and (2) Government publications, 
new series, 1930, pages 93-108 of the Library 
Association Secord iasaed hj the British Library 
Association will help in understanding them in 
details. > 
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The United States government publications 
publish two types of material. Firstly the records 
and proceedings of the Congress and second type 
consists of departmental publications, which are 
the result of observations, investigations and 
research by government scientists and other 
professional workers in practically every field of 
knowledge. There is very little material on 
literature, philosophy and religion and a small 
amount on fine art out a great deal on chemistry, 
geology, anthropology and other sciences. 
Business, technology, agriculture and political 
and social sciences are given the most attention. 
Through the government documents, the result 
of the research is spread among the people. The 
Government Printing House, which is said to be 
the largest publishing house in the world, has 
charge of the printing, distribution and catalo- 
ffuingof the United States public documents. The 
United States has: 

1. U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Checklist of 
the United States Public Documents, 1789-1909, 3rd. 
edition, revised and enlarged, Washington. 1911. 

This is a checklist and is not a catalogue 
covering congressional documents. It lists 
American state papers, congressional papers and 
departmental publications alphabetically arranged 
by authors or government bodies responsible for 
their publication. 

2; Monthly Catalogue of the United States public 
docum«its, Washington, 1895 to date. 
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This contains notes on the principal publica¬ 
tions of the month and gives complete bibliogra¬ 
phical lists under the names of departments and 
a detailed anthor and subject catalogue. 

heague of Nations. 

The League of Nations publications include 
reports and studies in such subjects as public 
health, economics and finance, transport, and 
social questions. The League itself issue complete 
catalogue of the publications. 

Guide Sommaira de5 publications de la Societe des 
Nations, 1930, provides a short list. 

Breycha^Vanthier. Das Arbeitsmaterial des Volker- 
bundes; Fabrer dutch seine veroffenthchungen. Heymanns. 
Berlin, 1934, is an annual list of publications of the year. 

Carool. Key to League of Nations documents, 1920- 
1929. Boston 1930, lists all publications issued by the 
League of Nations during this period. 

India. 

In this country, besides a Central Government 
press at Delhi, all the provincial governments 
maintain their own printing presses which 
publish reports of various government bodies, 
proceedings of their respective legislative 
assemblies, Acts etc. 

The North-West Frontier Province issue each 
month a list of government publications, pub¬ 
lished in a particolar month. These lists are not 
published in a consolidated form annually. The 
Punjab government publish a list of its publica- 
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t,ion annually and keep it; up to date by issue of 
monthly supplements. The Madras Presidency 
bring out catalogue of govknment publications 
half yearly. No supplements are issued. The 
o-overnment of Central Provinces and Berar 
publish a list of its publication once a year and it 
is kept up to date by issue of monthly supplements. 
The Bengal government issues a consolidated 
catalogue of all publications and supplements are 
printed monthly in the Calcutta Gazette. These 
monthly issues are consolidated periodically. The 
catalogue of books and other publications of the 
Assam government is published annually. No supp¬ 
lements are issued. Bombay government publish 
an annual catalogue of all its publications. Bihar 
government issue a consolidated catalogue of its 
publication periodically. No monthly service is 
maintained. United Provinces issue the catalogue 
of publications yearly and supplement it by 
monthly issues. 

The Central Government do not maintain any 
catalogue of all the publications published since 
its inception. A consolidated catalogue of Civil 
publications relating , to agriculture, forestry, 
civic, commerce, finance, le^slation, industry, 
public health, railways, science, .trade etc., 
compiled and corrected upto the Slst. December 
of each year is issued. 

A table of contents, as a sort of index to 
subjects, is provided at the beginning of the 
catalogue. This table is arranged alphabetically 
by broad subjects i. e. acts and Taws (in ehronolo- 
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gieul order), agriculture and forestry, arts and 
science etc. Brief titles of pxiblicatiorisare given 
with prices. It is kept up to date by monihly 
supplements. 

A full list of the publications of all the pro¬ 
vincial and the Central government has never 
been attempted. In fact no provincial government 
have ever tried to issue a catalogue of all its 
publications. Neither a central depository in 
the shape of a library has ever been maintained, 
where all the public documents, so far printed, 
could be made available to the public. 

The Government of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh is supposed to keep a copy of 
each of its publications in the Amir-ud-Doulah 
Government library, but a complete set of all 
the publications is not possible to obtain. Such 
conditions apply to all the provincial governments 
and the Central Government at Delhi. 

Publications of the learned and other societies. 

Much of the scientihc knowledge during the 
past decade has not been published in book form 
but is stowed away in scientific journals, mono¬ 
graphs and reports and transactions of the learned 
societies. The activities of these societies are 
mainly restricted to research in various branches 
of human knowledge. Papers, on most modern 
developments of a subject, are read and discussed. 
Many have committees at work on interesting 
and important researches which are later on 
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published io the form of reports in their respective 
official journals. 

Specialized monographs of the societies 
supplement the book collection of libraries by 
furniehing articles more up-to-date or more 
authoritative and of special nature than the book 
Jiterature on a given subject. Publish^ material 
in a society's transactions is based on original and 
direct research, is scholarly and scientific in 
character and is printed at once. Topics, discussed 
at meetings, are usually those of the moment, or, 
if old, those which new discovery or research have 
revived. The papers and discussions printed are 
authoritative as most of the societies, printing 
them, are above reproach. Bat sUfch highly 
Bpacializel articles are useful to a limited class of 
readers and therefore are rarely indexed in 
general indexes of periodicals. They will be 
found listed in special bibliographies and indexes. 

Publications of societies are carelessly edited 
due to their unbnsinesslike management which 
results, in frequent inauguration of new series 
with new editor or secretary. Paging is often 
found broken from number to number or volumes 
to suit the whim of a new secretary-or printer. 
Their consultation, therefore, sometimes becomes 
very irritating. 

The reference assistant should consnlt the 
Union lists of periodicals which include transac¬ 
tions of many societies in addition to the.indexes 
to periodicals and special indexes. On^ .ne^s 
to look np information about history, organisation 
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officers, publications, addresses etc. of the various 
learned societies. 

There are innumerable societies which 
represent most aspects of leai'ning, most profes* 
sions, industries and sciences. Many of them are 
listed in.— 

t. League of Nations. Repertoire des Organisations 
intercationales, Societe des Nations, Geneva. 1936. 
A. handb^k of international organisations. 

2. “.Annuaire de la vie internationale" Unions Asso¬ 
ciations, institates, commissions, bureaus, offices, con¬ 
ferences, congresses, expositions etc. Brussells, 1913. 
2 Vols. 

They give information about the history, 
organisation, membership, purposes, meetings etc. 
of all types of international organisations, both 
government and private. 

3. IndexGeneralis: Anauaice General des Universities, 
grandes ecoles. Gantbier-Villors. Paris 19J9. 

It lists regionally/ universities and schools 
giving for each institution, name and address, 
brief general and statistical information; libraries 
and archives; observatories and learned societies 
and academies arranged by subjects. An alpha* 
betical index of personal names and an index of 
countries and places are also given. 

4. •Minerva. Jahrbuch der geleherten Welt. Gruyter, 
Berlin. 1891 to date. 

It provides conebe information about learned 
societies and museums of the world. 

*rall descrip«in> U «l*co i> tkaplW VII. aadcr Yrsrboek. 
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The United States haa: 

2, Carseffie lostitutien of WasUiogton. Handbook* of 
l^rned Societies and Institutions. 1908. 

In addition to the United Statee, information 
about North and South America and the adjacent 
islands is given. It provides names, addrofises, 
hiatories, objects, meetinge, regnlationsfor member¬ 
ship, serials and special publications etc. of the 
▼anons societies. It is a usefnl list, though not 
up to date. 

2. National Research Council; Research Information 
Service. Handbook of Scientific and Technical Societiex 
and Institutions of the United States and Canada. 1927. 

It is a ready guide to those scientific and 
technical societies and institutions of the United 
States and Canada which contribute to knowings 
or further research through activities, publications 
or fonds. It provides the usual information for 
each, e. g. address, history, object, membership, 
serial pnblicatione etc. 

England has 

1. Yearbook of Scientific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Griffen. 1884 to date. 

It lists general societies and subject groups, 
6. g. astronomy, chemistry, geography etc. and 
has an index of 'societies names. It gives the 
usual authoritative information about societies. 

A S L I B Directory. A Guide to the sources of 
specialised information in Great Britain and Ireland, 

A.S.L.LB. 1928. 
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It provides a list of publications of each society 

with some indication of their contents. 

Besides government publications and publica¬ 
tions of learned and other societies as sources of 
reference material, there are numerous minor 
source* from which come many quite distinct 
kinds of printed matter. The reference assistant 
must study them. 

Dissertations are printed theses or researches 
submitted by students for the degree of doctorate 
to the universities in all parts of the world. They 
number several thousand annually, aud deal with 
phases of subjects which have not been covered 
previously by a printed work. They form a 
sharply defined, distinctive and highly specialised 
group of reference material. Their value and us© 
S liniited to college, university and large reference 
libraries. E^h thesis, at the date of publication, 
is usually the only thing in print on that paiti- 
cnlar phase of its subject and its value to the 
reader, interested in that subject, is obvious. 

Catalogues of national and copyright libraries 
in a particular country include theses of all the 
uuiversities of the land. For current works, 
especially in university libraries where much 
research is being done and where it is important 
to keep track of similar research elsewhere, the 
various lists of dissertations in progress are often 

useful. . , 

Surrms. They are being carn^ on in large 
numbers by all countries. They originate at the 
instance of foundations, research institutions, 
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bodies appointed by governments for investigation 
purposes, individu^s etc. They contain much 
information and suggestive material. 

In India there are several kinds of surveys 
carried on under the direction of the central 
government and the various provincial govern¬ 
ments. Reports issued by these institutions have 
a direct bearing on our lives and they form 
very valuable sources of reference and study. 

Digests, telephones and trade directories, 
intermediate cumulations, advance sheets and 
time tables are ezamplee of a large and growing 
class of material with which the reference 
assistant should keep himself familiar. They are 
not research material hut still they are 'indispen- 
sible, though costly and short livM. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN. 

MAPS, ATLASES, GAZETTEERS AND GUIDE BOOKS. 


Atlases are most beffuiling to consolt. Atlases 
contain maps and indexes which aid in the 
location of places. The terms maps and atlases 
are interconnected and one conld not be explained 
without explaining the other. They are relative 
terms and it is proposed to deal with them 
together. Atlas is a collection of maps while maps 
convey information about places and countries 
in graphic form. Using the words "Map” and 
“Atlas^’ interchangeably ( for an atlM is but a 
volume of maps ) they are of various tiDds, e. g. 
graphic, historical, commercial, geologic, military, 
teloCTaphio, physical, economic and industrial, etc. 

'^e reference value of maps is obvious in the 
Bcholistic field of history ana geography. The 
use of graphic representation has greatly increased 
the output of variety of maps. In a public library 
all kinas of maps such as byeways, electric lines, 
port routes, motor roads etc. are in demand. The 
enormous increase in travelling has led to a 
general use of maps. 

Maps are rather difficult to underst^d. In 
maps eveiT feature is reduced proportionately. 
The scale indicates the relation between the ^ual 
size of a country, road or a river and the size of 
its representation on the map. As the area to be 
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Bhowa in the map iucreases, the scale grows 
amaller; the details will become less accurate and 
vice versa. 

There are mauy ways to indicate the scales. 
A diagram line at the corner of each map shows 
that every marked interval on the line represents 
either a number of inches to a mile or so mauy 
miles to an inch. To illustrate it further 1:1,000 
or 1/1,000 will be interpretted as every 
distance from point to point on the map repreeenting 
1,000 times the actual distance. SometimeB 
1: 1,000,000 is marked thus 1 : M. This would 
work out to 16 miles to an inch. The scales in 
every map must be carefully noted. Smaller maps, 
found in books, do not indicate any soalw. 

Collections of single maps are verv useful if 
they are properly classified. They neea the same 
method of weeding out as a pamfihlet collection. 

In the examination and judging of any 
ordinary geographic map, the date must oe atonce 
looked in. The last World W or and the political 
events in Europe during the last ten years have 
pat out of date nearly all the atlases. Still old 
atlases will always retain their historical reference 
value. The date can be checked by the recent 
political boundry changes, discoveries, develop¬ 
ment of new towns, new names of towns etc. 
Any good atlas will contain an indexof names and 
places. A universal index is always preferi^le 
to the marginal indexes to single maps or separate 
indexes to single state and country. Enlarged 
maps of important cities or regions are extremely 
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useful. Type should always be clear and not too 
small. Gernsan and British atlases show many 
more names on an equal area and yet are mucK 
plainer than maps printed in other countries. In 
zood atlases population figures are also shown in 
the indexes which seem more helpful and appro¬ 
priate. They will contain all types of map.'i 
especially physical, railroad and historical. 

Errors and omiesious are harder to detect in 
maps than in printed books and a very careful 
examination of the atlases becomes necessary 
before a purchaeeof any particular kind is decided. 
Oue more difiiculty that the reference assistant 
will face, is the spelling of the place names. 
Since the Great W or and recent political upheavals 
in the western conntries and a general tendency 
on the part of some oriental nations to use Latin 
names, this problem has become more acute. 
Particular attention should, therefore, be given 
to revisions of the so called moderanised post war 
atlases. The representations of printers and 
publishers are generally unreliable abont the 
revisions, and new editions of atlases. An 
announcement will promise to show “all changes 
since the wav”, and the maps will show new 
boundaries and names of new countries but all 
other names unchanged. The Royal Geographical 
Society has issued many pamphlets on the spell¬ 
ing ot foreign name places. These are aljihabeti- 
cal lists which provide official spelling _ of 
disputed names and indicate briefly the location 
of each place. Notes on pronunciations are also 
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(riven. Some list continents while some deal 
with countries only. One of the most recent ie a 
list of Torkish names in the Roman script. 

Gleichen, Lori Edward w^d Reynolds, J. H. Alpbatets 
of Foreign Languages, 2nd. edition. Royal Geog. Soc. 
1933. 

This will be quite useful for transliteration 

work. „ • • 

Great Britain has a fine series of inexpensive 

maps and will be found listed in 

A description of the Ordinance Survey of small scale 
Maps, 8th. edn. 

This pamphlet ie issued by the Ordinance 
Survey, Southhampton. It lists mans of one inch 
to 1 mile scale and less. England and Wales 
are covered in 146 sheets while Scotland occupies 

92 sheets. . . , 

Great Britain possess two senes of special 
maps. The period maps on I; 1,000,OW or 1: M 
scale represent the country as it was in Roman 
times and the I7th. century, aud the aviation 
maps on 4 miles to an inch and 10 miles to an 
inch. 

Another pamphlet entitled. 

“A description of large scale of maps of Great Britain 
ptodoced and published by the Ordinance Survey, with 
specimens, amybol sheets, and diagrams Ordinance, 
Survey, Southhampton. 1930, is also very useful. 

The ge^raphical section of the General 
Staff of the War Office issues many useful maps. 
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Africaa aad Asian continents ha^e been drawn 
on 1: 4 mile scale. 

Bartholomew have poblisbed maps for United 
States, Canada, Australia. New Zealand and South 
America. They are quite useful and big mape. 

India. 

In 1824 the preparation of a 1/4 inch to 1 
mile map known as “The Atlas of India” waa 
planned to cover the whole of the country and 
the first map was en|rraved and published in 
black in England in 1827. The maps continued 
to be compiled and drawn in India and engraved 
in England until 1867, after which they were 
engraved in India and completed by the Surveyor 
General of India. 

In I88S the topographical maps of India on 
the scale of 1 inch and larger scales were standar¬ 
dised. Each Novince was assigned its own series 
of numbers. In 1905 a systematic scheme, for 
the printing of the Indian maps in colours, was 
introduced. Under this scheme the whole of the 
southern Asia was divided into sheets of suitable 
sizes for the various scales and a definite pro¬ 
gramme was drawn up for mapping of the area; 
on small scales to form a series of geographical 
maps, and on large scale to form a topographical 
senes. 

*^6 scales for the topographical series are 
1/4 inch to 1 mile, 1/2 inch to 1 mile and 1 inch 
to 1 mile. The geographical series are now fixed 
at 1: 1,000,000 or I: M, 1: 2,000,000 or 1/2: M. 
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Mapping of the smaller scales has been taken up 
first osa thus only a portion of the larger scales 
maps could be published so far. In order 
to keep the scheme systematic and to keep 
connection between the geographical series and 
the topographical series, each 1: M geographical 
map is mvided up into sixteen 1/4 inch maps. 
£ach 1/4 inch map is in turn divided up into four 
1/2 inch maps and 1/2 inch maps into four \ 
inch maps. 

To meet various requirements, a number of 
general mans of India have been compiled on 
scales ranging from 32 miles to 256 miles to the 
inch. Maps of several provinces on varioun 
scales and of many of the districts of India are 
available on the scale 1/4 inch to 1 mile. City 
and town guide maps are published for a number 
of the more important places on scales 3 inches to 
1 mile and larger. Forest maps are published on 
the scales of 8 inches, 4 inches and 2 inches to 
1 mile. 

The Imperial Atlas of India consists of all the 
published maps of India and the adjacent countries 
and the series is bound in book form in a loose 
leaf patent binder of red cloth boards complete 
with title page and index to maps. 

A few firms of repute in India, i. e., Messers 
R. 8. Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore and Messers 
6. N. Agarwala, Allahabad publish maps in 
various vernaculars for educational purposes. 
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Atlases. 

AtlaM8, ae has been said before, must have 
lar^o scale maps for various regions and their 
mdexee should be comprehensive and must show 
indication of places clearly. More useful atlases 
wntam political, economic, meteorological and 
the special maps and present information verv 
clearly. 

Philip’s Ceiitcjiiry ana the General Atlas of the World 
4th edition, 1934. 

It has 232 pages of maps and an excellent 
index of maps comprising about 116,000 entries. 
This contains astronomical, climatic maps and 
luaps showing population, commerce, transporta¬ 
tion, religions, langaa«s, occupations and 8tan<^ 
times. Countries m Europe have maps on a scale 
of 1: 1.617 and other countries are represented 
from scale of 1 : 4 M to 1 : 8 M. 

2. Philip. Philip’s Centenary Mercantile Marine 
Atlas. 13th enlarged edition. 1935. 

It is a series of coloured maps which shows 
sea routes with distances in nautical miles, and 
information as to cables, coaling, oiling and 
wireless stations is also given. The inelumon of 
several lists of consuls, trade commissioners and 
trade agents is very useful. 

3. Bartholomew, J. G. and Lyde, L. w. Atlas of 
Economic Geography. 3rd ed. O. U. P. 1928. 

This contains coloured maps of various kinds 
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eapecittlly depicting economic and general 
features. At the beginning of the atlas there le 
a rather lengthy introdoetion which le worth 

reading. e i. • 

A physical and geographical atlas ot note is: 

Berghan'a Physikalischer Atlas: 7 Karlen in sieben 
Ableitungen. euthaltend 514 Daratellungen Uber 
Gcoloeie, Hydroffraphie. Metorologie Erdniaffneitiamus 
und Volkerkunde. Gotha. 1892. 

It contains seven atlases, that is geological, 
hydrographical, population, animals, earth 
magnetism, vegetable, ota 

Many ueeful maps will be found in the 
Statcman Yearbook, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
and in the daily press. • 

Historioal atlases contain maps illustrating 

historical developments and changes m pohtical 

boundaries. , rr-. • t 

Ramsey Muir avd George Phillip s Htstortcal 

Atlas, Medieval and Modern.^ Sixth edition 1927, 
is quite a useful and interesting atlas. 

Cambridge Modern History Vol. 14 is a 
Modern Historical Atlas. 

Oazetteers. 

Gazetteers furnish statistics in a condenwd 
form. They provide a descriptive informatioii 
about a place and its location, as for instance in a 
case of a city, its population, distance from other 
towns, industries, monuments and parliamentary 
representation. All this information is given 
AS concise as possible. They aid pronunciation 
and show the derivations. Old gazetteers are 
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OAtremely valuable and are often consulted for 
location of places no longer in existence or the 
names which have been changed. They are 
often consulted instead^ of old maps. The old 
issues also give descriptions and historical infor¬ 
mation not found in later works. These should, 
therefore, never be discarded. 

Most of the countries possees fairly up to date 
gazetteers. There are a few standard works 
fomprieing the whole world 

1. Lippincot's Nbw G&zatteers. Lippincot. Philm- 
delpliia and London, 1931. 

It is a complete pronouncing gazetteer or geo¬ 
graphical dictionary of the world, containing 
most recent and authentic information respecting 
the countries, cities, towns, resorts, islands, rivers, 
mountains, seas, lakes, etc, in every part oi the 
world. This includes in one alphabet names of 
all cities, towns, rivers and other geographical 
features and gives pronunciation lor each 
name; information about other names by which 
the place was known, location and altitude. In 
case of towns, jKipulation figures and brief 
information about local induetries, finances, 
history and education and other industries are 
given. 

2. X^Dgman’s Gasatteers of the World. Edited by 
George Goudie Chisholm. Langmana, 1902. 

3. Chamber's Concise Gazetteer of the world. 
Chambers. London, 1914< 

These give pronunciation, topography, history 
and statist^ about every town of the world. 
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Great Britain has: 

Bartholomew, j. G. Survey Gazetteer of the British 
Isles. Stii. edition. 19S2. 

It is compiled from the 1921 census although 
figures of the 1931 census are also given in a 
separate table, and gives latest statistical and 
topographical information. It gives, in one 
alphabetical list, brief accounts of towns, villages, 
hamlets, seats, shooting lodges, deer forests etc., 
which have special names, but which would not 
be included in any ordinary general gazetteer. 

India, 

l. Imperial Gazetteer ol India, new edition, published 
under the authority of His Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Claredou Press, Oxford 1906-7. 
26 vols. 

Vol. 1-4 contain the descriptive, historical 
(dconomic and administrative accounts of the 
Indian Empire. Vol. 5 to 24 are gazetteers of 
the towns of India giving the usual information 
contained in the gazetteers. Vol. 25 is a general 
index of names in one alphabet. The last one i« 
an Atlas. , , 

2. Dey, Nand Lai. Geographical Diction^y 
of ancient and medieval ^ India. 2nd. edition. 
Bombay. 1919-26. 

Each province in India have a gazetteer for 
each district. These gazetteers are generally 
divided into two parts, i. e. A and B. Part A gives 
full details about general description, economic 
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cooditioDS and adminisli'ation, history, population, 
a^culture, rents, wages and prices, forests, 
mines and minerals, aria and manufactures, 
commerce and trade, means of communication, 
famine, administrative divisions, jnetice, land 
revenue, miscellaneous revenue, local and muni¬ 
cipal government, public works, armj', police and 
jwl, education and medical facilities for each 
district. Part B contains statistical tables relating 
to the subjects mentioned in part A. More 
frequent revisions of part B are necessary than 
the first part as information provided in part A 
does not chan^ very much and so often. 

The Punjab Province possess 66 such gazetteers. 
The Unitea Provinces of Agra and Oudh have 64 
volumes so far. Bombay Preeidency have 32 
volumes, excluding 3 volumes for the city of 
Bombay and one for Bombay and Sind. Bibar and 
Orissa ( these form two provinces now ) have 22 
volumes only. The province of Burma (now 
separated from India having become a crown 
oolony ) possess 74 volumes while Assam have 
only six such gazetteers. The province of Bengal 
have gazetteers on exactly the same plan as the 
rest of the provinces. 

Guide Boolc$. 

Needs of travellers and tourists are best met 
by gu^e books. They contain local maps, plans 
of cities, location of bnildings not fonnd in 
ordinary atlases; descriptive and historical data, 
information about routes, art galleries, museums 
and their contents. They provide a great 
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variety of other informatioQ such as money, 
passports, time, postal information, sports and 
contain very useful articles on the history and 
architecture of a country giving at the same time 
valuable bibliography. 

Baedeker Seriee ie published in English, 
French and German languages. The Murray 
Series comes next and is quite reliable. Blue 
guides (guides bleues) are published in London 
by Macmillan and in Paris by Hachette. A French 
series of guides Qv,ides Madrolle" published 

by Hachette, Paris, includes only a few titles but 
covers subjects not found in Ba^eker or Marray. 
The Imperial Japanese Government Railways 
have published an official guide to Eastern Asia 
comprising of Manchuria and the Chosen, Japan, 
China and Bast Indies. The publication is in two 
volumes and is nrofusely illustrated. 

Admirality Office of Great Britain has publi¬ 
shed a series called ”The Handbook of Foreign 
Countries" compiled by the geographical section 
of.the Naval Intelligence Division, Naval Staff 
liondon, Stationery Office. The handbooks cover 
Arabia, German East Africa, Greece, Kenya 
Cobny, Libya, Macedonia, Norway and Sweden, 

Mexico, etc. . 

Railroad maps and Time-tables generally give 
valuable and complete indexes of stations, many 
of which are not shown on other maps or 
mentioned in gazetteers. The tables of distances 
are often helpful even after time-tables have gone 
out of date. 




CHAPTER TWELVE 


DIRECTORIES. 

Directories aim to provide addresses of indivi¬ 
duals, firms and or^nisations, to indicate who 
resides at a given address, to give information 
about the basiness activities of firms, supply 
particulars about societies, and organisations, and 
to give location of addresses and buildings, 
both public and private. Often one can obtwn 
topographical and biographical information from 
them which illustrate the growth of towns or 
villages. Directories are the simplest to handle 
from amongst all classes of reference material 
and are much more used than any other book of 
reference. 

"There are directories of lawyers, manufac¬ 
turers pbysicans, scientists, nurses, even of 
directors of Innks, colleges, schools, hospitals, 
newspapere, libraries, societies and a hoard of 
other institutions, associations and persons; but 
it is the directory of those who live in a city, state 
or region, that is first in mind when the name 
is mentioned and that is oftenest found in 
libraries of all kinds". 

General directories cover an ares, a town, a 
province or a country, or a country continent, or 
the whole of the world. A trade directory deals 
with every phase of business carried on in a given 
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area, country, or even the world. In the latter 
case they must be selective due to the large area 
covered- Some directories list only those firms 
which pay for such services. They do not care to 
verify the standing of such firms. ^ This type of 
directory is often misleading and is not reliable. 
Still there are some which are above reproach. 
They list firms of standing and importance and 
in such oases the firms, so listed, do not generally 
pay for inclusion, yet another type is a professional 
directory. 

The obvious nse of a directory is to provide 
address of a certain person in a particular city. 
The manufacturer uses it for his direct mail order 
business. He may need to get addresses of a^^ 
the electric goods dealers or glass dealers in a ^ 
particular area. Another person, who desir^ the 
address o( retailers in a particular type of buiduess, 
needs a directo^. The insurance companies trace 
out addressee of persons for settling claims after 
the deaths of their clients. The city directory 
can famish data on a city, the names of various 
cities, province, state and federal officials. All 
will be found there, as well as a mass of other 
information. 

The trade directories are used fVom another 
angle. The manufacturer of a product, known 
only under his trade name, may be discovered, or 
the address of a mannfactnrer whose firm name 
only is known. This has helped many times in 
the replacement of some part which was necessary 
and when the information about the manufacturer 
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was limited. The research student can discover 
from the directories the subdivisions of any 
indoBtrv, particularly the sections of a country in 
which it is most fully developed. The buyer or 
the commission agent finds the souroes of supplies 
and a sales manager can find more onstomers in a 

f iven line from the particulars nrovided by 
irectories, In short, there are hunared and one 
ways in which directories render help to all 
classes of peoples. 

Every library must have its local directory 
and must preserve the back volumes for obvious 
reasons. Directories are very expensive to 
produce. Their revisions are not sufficient^ 
frequent to give information with acciy»i>y. It 
is, therefore, desirable to supplement or to verify 
the information from a local newspaper, proee* 
edings of a local authority and other material. 

Regional directories contain lists of officials, 
clergy, public institutions, parks, police stations 
and hospitals and their trade sections list fims in 
an alphabetical suWect sequence. Some directo¬ 
ries are, in addition to directing to places of 
residences, give prominence to organisations and 
institutions and usually supply biographical 
details in a concise form. Yearbooks, calendars 
and almanacs supplement the directories, because 
these publications contain lists or descriptions of 
institutions, societies and public offices. 

In the western countries, besides societies, 
institutions and other public bodies, a considerable 
portion of private persons use the telephones as 
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subscribers. The telephone directory furnishes 
addresses of all the suMcribers. They are, there¬ 
fore, the quickest means to the discovery of an 
address, provided the town or area in which 
the address is sought, is known. These direeto- 
ri^ are frequently revised, atleast twice in a 
year. They are more up-to-date than the ordinary 
regional directories which owing to their proht- 
binve cost of printing, have far less frequent 
revisions. 

In India as well most of the big business 
firms and a certain portion of private residents of 
standing and high officials are on the tele- 
phone. The telephone directory, therefore, forms 
an ufraiQable selective directory. Sometimes 
provincial directories of telephones are available. 

For United Kingdom telephone directories are 
bound in five volumes and are divided into many 
sections and subsections with separate alphabets. 
London area is in two volumes and in one 
alphabet. Attempt, at classifying these directories 
b^ trades, has b^n'made and trades have been 
divided by subjects. 

Kelly's Post Q^ce, London Directory contains 
a mass of information about the country, e. g. a 
list of abbreviations, consuls of foreign states in 
the British dominions, His Majesty’s represen¬ 
tatives abroad, lists of peers and mem^rs of 
Parliament, useful postal and transport directions, 
passport regulations etc. 

Buff books prepared by the same organisation 
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for each district and 60 other towns in England 
provide complete information. 

Kelly's Directory of merchants, manufactur^i 
and ahippers of the tcorld is in two volumes. First 
volume lists foreign countries, ^ regionally 
arranged. Under each country a brief information 
of a general nature is given. The towns are 
arranged alphabetically and under each town firms 
are ^phabetically subdivided by trades. Various 
useful indices are given. The second volume 
lists Great Britain, the Dominions and colonies, 
London has a separate section. It is very useful 
for its directory and contains other useful material. 
The foreign trade indices in the first volume are 
useful as they furnish glossaries of foreign trade 
terms with equivalents in English language. 

Kelly’s Engioeerlog, hardware, metal and molar trades 
directory. 1934 to date. 

This publication covers the whole of Great 
Briuin, has an index of towns, a separate index 
for trades and a main entry for each firm under 
the name of the town subdivided by trades. It 
has also a classified list of firms each for the 
London area and the rest of the country. 

Stulh'e Directory has a section for London, 
arranged alphabetically by trades and professions. 
The provincial section is ganged by trades ^d 
professions subdivided regionally. It has a foreign 
and colonial section as well. 

A useful list of directories will be found in 
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*'WilUng'9 Press Guide" and ‘‘Classified guide to 
1,100 annuals" by Cannon. 

The local lists of voters, although arranged 
by sheets and oonseanently of limited utility, 
supplement the street directories in tracing names 
and addresses. Enquiries regarding those persons, 
vrho once resided in particular areas, can ^ 
verified from manuscript material preserved in 
the local official archives. Local guide broke, 
Wlio’s Who, Yearbooks, and trade periodicals 
should also be consulted in difficult cases. 

Germa^ has Deutsohes ReicJtsaddresshu^ fur 
/niiMfrie Gemrhe und Handel. It is a publii»tion 
in five volumes, the last volume being an index 
alphabetically arranged by trades and indicates 
the towns where particular trades are carried on 
and refer to the appropriate pages. The first tour 
volumes are divided by states, provinces and 
towns. 

France possesses Annuaire Didot-Sottin 
Commerce Industrie and it is in seven volumes. 
Two volumes are devoted to Paris trades and 
professions. One gives details of the adminis- 
tWve servicesofFrance, industry and commerce, 
commercial law and marine navigation. Depart¬ 
ments and colonies of France cover three volnmes. 
Last volume is in two sections and deals with 
foreign lands, arranged by trades and regions 
respectively. Maps and brief descriptions for 
each are included. 
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India. 

1. Thacker's Indi&n Directory including Burma and 
Ceylon. Thacker Spink. Calcutta, 1S6! to date. 

It embraces the lodian Empire, Burma aod 
Ceylon with complete and detailed information 
about the cities of Delhi, Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Bangoon, Karachi, Colom^ etc., aleo 
the provinces and slates. It gives information 
about stamp duties, radios, British Indian money, 
weights and meaeures, lists of ruling chiefs, rajas, 
nawabs and tbakurs. It also includes infor¬ 
mation on all matters, official, military, legal, 
ecolesiasticai, and educational. It lists hospitale, 
passenger steam ship lines, and airways. It is a 
directory to the chief industries of India, Burma 
and Ceylon and includes a classified list of 
merchants and traders in India, alphabetical lists 
of European and leading Indian inhabitants, lists 
of British and foreign merchants with their agents 
or representatives in India. Sections for British 
and mreign merchants are also provided. 

2. Th« Times of ladtt Calendar and Directory. 
Times of India Office, Bombay, 

It is a comprehensive annual trade directory 
of the Bombay Presidency and includes street 
directory of Bombay, Karachi, Surat, and Poona. 
It is a olassified trade directory and provides full 
oommercial information for Bombay. A classified 
index for trade directory for buyers is given at 
the commeocement and is followed by a full 
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index to the contents of the work. CiFil lists of 
the central and the various provincial govern¬ 
ments are included. 

5. Inclustiy Yearbook and Directory. Industry 
publishers, Calcutta. 1929 to date. 

The great marketing book in which commercial 
and industrial information of India, Burma and 
Nepal, including lists of industrial and agrionituial 
fairs, has been bronght together for every day use 
and profit with claesifiea trades and industries, 
newspapers and periodicals of India, Burma 
and Nepal and technical institutions with 
prospectuses. 

A mass of up-to-date information bearing on 
trade, commerce and markets of India, Burma 
and Nepal is ^ven, and each yearly issue contains 
the latest statistical figures regarding production 
and a^cultural crops, minerals, ti^es and 
iodastriss. The 1939 issue gives 22,000 ad^esses 
of commercial firms and agents, in a classified 
alphabetical arrangement. An index and a 
gazetteer of market places are given at the 
commencement of the bwk, 

4. Thacker's Directory of the chief Industries of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Thacker Spink, Calcutta, 
1889 to date. 

This work contains full particulars of tea, 
oofiee, rubber, indigo, tobacco and other oompanies, 
with their estates and gardens; coal, copper, gold, 
lead, manganese, bauxite, salt and tin mmes; 
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aluminium, asbestos, cement, battery, bone, brneh, 
button, carpet and chemical manufacturers; cotton, 
flour, jute, oil, paper, rice, silk, ecc^, woollen and 
other mills. An alphabetical index of tea 
companies and gardens, indigo and sugar concerns, 
coffee estates, mills, mines, factories etc. is also 
appended. 

5. Directory Of Indian (^oods and industries. Guardian 
Press, Madras. Revised at irregular intervals. 

It contains a list of articles mannfacturd in 
India, where they are made and where they are 
available. It is divided into two parts and 
trades are listed regionally in alphabetic 
arrangement. An alphabetical index each for 
articles, places and addresses of firms is given at 
the end. 

6. Directory of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, 
Trade and Commerce; edited by S. P. Saksena. Commercial 
Publishing Company, Lucknow, 1937. 

The directory deals exclusively with the 
United Provinces. Big and large scale industries 
as well as small and village industries are sur¬ 
veyed by districts. The market towns and 
periodical fairs are given in a classi&ed list. Full 
information on means of communication, 
^riculture, industries, and markets is available. 
Twelve appendices give detailed information on 
posts and telegrams, shipping, weights and 
measures, units of sale of commodities, Indian 
trade terms, names of technical institutions, a 
directory of newspaper and periodicals. A 
classified trade index, subdivided regionally, is 
also included. 
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U.S. Club Ltd., . . 

All the Military Clubs and Institutes. 

Special Discounta Are Allowed To Libraries, 
Clubs and Institutes. 

WHY WE ARE PREFERED 
On Account of :— , 

Cheaper Rates. 

• Prompt Delivery & Efficient Service. 

We can supply all kinds of BOOKS, PAPERS 
and PERIODICALS Published in any Part of the 
World. 

Trial order or Quotations will convince any 
Librarian. 

* Prompt, efiicient aod iotellisent handling of ail orders. 


i 




TO EVERY LIBRARY, 

(LARGE OR SMALL) 

Let us he your permanent Book-Suppliers 
WE ASSURE YOU THAT 

1. Prompt, 

2. Economicalr 

3. Efficient, 

You wiil find our service 

4. Pleasing, 

5. Correct, and 

6. Competent. 

We carrjF large and varied stock of books 
on all subjects. 

A trial order will convince yon of the 
correctness of oar claim. 

The Upper India Publishing: House Ltd^ 

Booksellers and Pnblishers, 

LITERATURE PALACE. 
LUCKNOW. 


We undertake to supply any book 
published in any part of the world 
and book subscriptions for any 
journals issued anywhere at the 
publishers rate. Special rates for 
Libranes and Clubs. 

The Standard Book Depot, 

THE MALL - - LAHORE & SIMLA. 


MEHAR CHAND LACHHMAN DAS. 

ORIENTAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 

SAID MITHA BAZAR. JAIN STREET. 

LAHORE. 

Our esublsshment dating as far back as 1870 ia doing 
busioess all tha world over and is reputed for its efficiency 
and despatch. Since its inception hondreds of valaabld 
works on every aspect of Hindi and Sanskrit literatures 
have been published. These have been included is our 

unii^e Comprohensive Catalofftie, “BATAKSAMUC* 

CATA” (pp 515. Price Re lAlocluding postage) recently 
prepared after four years of constant and unsparing labour. 
A list of our latest publications has been given below. 

(1) JAIN SIOHANTA or A Grtminsr of Ardha Magadhi 
Prakrit by Satavadhani Rattan Chand Ji. Jain muni. 

^ . Rs. 15/. 

(2) ATHARVA PRATISAKHYA an entirely new end 

unique acquisition to the Vedic Literature, critically 

edited for the first time by Dr. Soryakanta. M. A.. 
M.O.L., D. Litt., (Panjab), D. Phil. (Oxon) Shastri 

, , Rs. 50/- 

(3) BHA^—A STUDY. By A.D. Pusalknr, M.A.,LL3. 

A critical and exhaustive exposition of the baffling 
and still unsolved problem of Bhasa’s authorship of 
Trivandrum plays. Rs. 10/—. 

(4J WOOLNER COMMEMORATION VOLUME. It Is 
a magnificent collection of more than fifty invaluable 
articles on various aspects of Oriental languages and 
literatures, contributed by friends, pupils and collea* 
gues from all over the world of the Late Dr. Woolner, 
in whose commemoration the volume has been prepared. 
B any thing, it is a thesaurus of freshest research works 
in the field of Oriental languages and literatures; and 
is extremely thought-provoking- In Press. 

(5) ELEMENTS OF HINDU CULTURE AND 

CIVILIZATION by Dr. P. K. Acbarya, M. A., Pb. D.. 
D. Litt., Head of the Sanskrit Department, AIIahal»d 
University. Re. 1/8/- 

(6 ) NIDANA Sutra of Pataujali, edited for the first 

time together with an Introduction, a fragmentary 
Commentary and Indices. By Prof, Kailash Nath 
Bhataagar M.A, Rs. 25/—. 


MOTILAL BANARSI DAS 

Oriental Booksellers and Pubushers. 

SAID MITHA, POST BOX. 71. 
LAHORE. 

Undertake to supply at the 
shortest notice any book 
relating to Indian Antiquity 
to any part of the world. 
This is the only Book Depot 
of its land acting as the 
middle-man between the 
reader and the publishers or 
the author. Orders executed 
promptly. 





BOOK WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 

THE POET OF THE EAST 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE LATE POET 
PHILOSOPHER Dr. Sheikh SIR MUHAMMAD IQBAL. 
A Comprehensive aceouiit of the Poet's life 
with an appreciation and criticism of his works 
and an exhaustive exposition of his teachinirs. 

by 

Mr. ABDULLA ANWAK BEG, m.a., m.ox., ll.b. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 
Dr. R. a. NICHOLSON, OF CAMBRIDGE 

AKD A COMFREHENSIVS INTRODVCTION BY 

Mr. J. C. ROOME 

of the & Military Gazette.” LaJiore 
The hook comiHs of three parte : 

1. Tie life of Iqbal 

2. Tie Poetical Works of Iqbal 

3. Iqbal and His Teachings 

Bach of which begins with au appropriate photo- 
graph of the Poet. Paper, printing and ^t-np 
excellent. AttraotivelT bound in cloth. 

Site sr^sr. Pages 425+XXVII. Price Rs. 4. 

ASPECTS OF IQBAL 

(Compiled by the Muslim Brotherhood ) 

Selection of essays on Iqbal's Philosophical and 
Educational thoughts most eminent Professors of all 
India fame. The/book is Unique of its kind which will 
give Arst hand knowledge about the thoughts of great 
Philosopher to its readers. 

The book has a beautiful get>up and Ane printing. 

Price English Section ... Rs. 3 0 0 
Price Urdu Section ... „ 18 0 

Price Urdu-English . 3 0 0 

PUBLISHERS 

QAUMI KUTUB KHANA 

RAILWAY ROAD, LAHORE (India) 




INDIAN LIBRARY SERVICE DEPOT. Estd, 1925. 

LIBRARY FROBLEHS 
WHATEVER TOU NEED 

CONSULT US FIRST 


Whether it’s lor a groat endowed library or one bravely 
serving on aiaa]! appropriations, Librariatta all over the 
country find their problems solved by the 'Indian Library 
Service Depot* Suppliea and Strvict. 


IN 


OUR LINE INCLUDES AND 

ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


Book Cards—Borrowers’ Cards—Catalogue Cards-Printed 
Gnldes for a Dictionary and ShelMist Catalogues in Five 
different Sets—Publicity Posters—Case Labels—Magazine 
Record Cards k Printed Labels—PrinUd Date Guides for 

charging Trays..And many other articles You will find 

in oar 1939*40 Cat^ogue. 

LET US QUOTE YOU TO-DAY 
on a year's supply of things needed in your’library for 
administration pnrposca. 

OUR SPECIALISTS-SERVICE FREE 
And the 'Indian Library Service Depot' Specialists are 
glad to help and gnida Vow in organizing your library on 
Dewey Decimal System. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
Our New Catalogue of Library Supplies ft Equipment 
193940 is a veritable encyclopaedia of labour-saving 
devices, conveniences and necessities. The catalogue i6 
lOO per cent. Practical Library Training and used as an 
essential text on library administration in all the modem 
liixaries in India. ' 


Writ* Sor YOUR oopy, 

if you kao* NOT rtctiotd a* ytt. 

INDIAN LIBBART SERVICE DEPOT 


MEHRA a CO., 

LAHORE (Punjab}. 


ANARKALl 




A NEW LANDMARK IN THE^- 

_HISTORY OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Old practice aad routines are changing rapidly 
giving place to newer and more modern applian- 
cea in the Library Science. No Library can do 
without these. 

You can no longer complain of the scanty 
resources of supplies forthcoming, LIBEIAS’ are 
there to serve You and Your Libraries. 

MEMBERSHIP FREE, Indian Library Bureau 
is always at your disposal to help you in matters 
concerning Your Lilffariea 

For Library Stationary, Appliaoco, Requiritea, 
Books and Magaaints, always rely upon LIBRIAS’ 
Make. Try once and you will be convinced of the 
fact. Write to-day for the New Catalogue and 
Membership form. 

LIBRIA a CO., 

(INDIAN LIBRARY BUREAU), 

Singh Pnra, LAHORE. 



CRlTiaSMS 


F«r View And Opinions 
Abont Indian Libraries & Ltbraritnsbip 
Tlieir Acbierements dc Shortcomings 
Current library Problenu 

READ 

THE MODERN LIBRARIAN 

Ihe only Library Jenrnal published in (India) 

It comes ont in October, January, Apru, July 
It$fecial features inclxtde the following^-— 
editorials On Cnrrent Problems concer¬ 

ning Indian Libraries and 
Librarianship. 

Criticisms on Tarions interes¬ 
ting topics of the day: New 
Developments in Library 
Service; Old Systems of 
Classihcation and Cataloging; 
Facilities to Readers'; Status 
of Librarians; Library plans. 
Buildings and Elquipments etc. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES On Library Affairs in India 
and abroad. 

Conferences, Reports, Current 
Publications, Establishment of 
Libraries; Serial and personal. 
Thorough and scholarly, serv¬ 
ing as a good reader’s guide. 
‘MODERN LIBRARIAit^ 


NEWS NOTES 


BOOK REVIEWS 


you mil enjoy 
profit hy fwdtng it regularly. 

Subscription 


and 


Rs. 6/- or 
» 2.60 or 
10 Sh. 


YEAR Free. 

_ To any address. 


THE MODERN LIBRARIAN 

FORMAN CHRISTIAN COLLEGE LIBRARY 

LAHORE (India) 



THE BEST URDU BOOKS 


Write to :— 

MAKTABA JAMIA, 

NEW DELHI 

Branches^- 

(1) MAKTABA JAMIA, Jima Mujid, Delhi. 

( 2 ) „ 

(3) „ 

(4) 


n 


Lihori Gate, Lahore. 
Anioabad, Lucknow. 
Princei Bnildinf Bombay 3. 
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